HEARTS 
FULL! 


“DUNKIRK the film is — of Dunkirk 
the miracle — Mirro 


“Magnificent... An epic tle.. trenten 
worthy of Royal honour— Daily Sketch 


“Tremendous thrills” “Superb ; 


“An important van and a fine one. 
Deeply moving. 


WHEREVER HE WALKED- 
ALL LL. BROKE LOOSE! 


Mj 


woe KERIMA- BRUCE CABOT-FRED SADOFF RICHARD LOO PETER TRENT -aaset on » novet by GRAHAM GREENE wien tor the screen and directed by JOSEPH L MANKIEWICZ CUNTED) } 


Filmed on location in Saigon, Viet Nam and at the Cinecitta Studios, Rome - A FIGARO, inc. Production 


KinematoGrarpH Weekty, 3/4/1958 


BAMBOO 
SALTED NUTS 


The 


KINA) Onaseaete 


LARGEST NET SALE: OVER 5,400 COPIES WEEKLY 


Certified by the Audit Bureau of Circulation 


Cinema fans have 
a pash for 


F BAAS Ba 


fruitjuice cocktail 


on a stick 
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HERE--'O0W-NEW 


Quota: Unions’ 


Delegation 
Visits BoT 


A DELEGATION from 


film trade unions—ACTT, Equity. 


the sax | 


ETU, FAA, MU, NATKE—visited | 


the Parliamentary Secretary 
Board of Trade on ray 4 


to the 


to dis- | 


cuss the protection of the indus- | 
try in terms of Quota. | 

After the meeting, the follow- | 
ing statement was issued by the | 
Board: ‘“ Representatives the 


trade unions were received by the 
Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. F. J. 
Erroll, to discuss the protection and 

of the British film 
industry 


in the context 


| lower than 1956, and again the lowest 
Admissions for the last quarter 
of last year at nearly 190 million 


started in 1950. 


The 915 million admissions were 186 million (17 per cent.) below the level 
for 1956. Total gross takings for the year were £92.7 million—£11.5 million 


| were at their seasonal minimum. But 


the | 


revision of the Cinematograph Films | 


Acts, 1938 and 1948, which expire in 
1960. 

*The unions put forward various 
proposals for overhauling the quota 
legislation with the tong-term in- 
terests of the British film produc- 
tion industry in mind. 

* The Parliamentary Secretary pro- 
mised full consideration of the views 
which had been received, and made 
it quite clear that the Government 


was equally anxious for the future | 


of the British 


film production 
industry.” 


Tax Warning 
by Sir Tom 


LORD MANCROFT’'S view that 
the British film industry looks pretty 
vigorous was said of the live theatre 
by government spokesmen a few 
years ago. This is pointed out by 
Sir Tom O'Brien. 

“His views are shared by large 

numbers of members of both Houses 
and all parties,” warns Sir Tom. “I 
have tried to convince the AITC of 
this for some time, and to hammer 
home the simple idea that to pre- 
pare a magnificent case—as_ it 
has been prepared—is one thing. 

* But to put over that case to the 
minds of Parliament, public and the 
press is quite another story. 


DUKE WILL SEE 
‘THE VIKINGS’ 


THE Duke of a Be i will 


Leicester Square Theatre on 
July 8. 
The premiere has been ar- 


ranged the Variety Club of 
Great Britain, in aid of the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s award scheme. 


| influenced ” 


they still showed a 22 per cent. drop 
compared with the same quarter of 
1956—the highest rate of quarterly 
decline so far. Resulis, however, 
could have been affected by the 
unusual amount of sickness during 
that period. 

It is significant to note that the 
number of cinemas reporting—those 
open at any time in the quarter— 
was 180 less than for the previous 
year, and the number of seats, 2,871, 
was nearly 4 per cent. less. 

Small comfort can be gained from 
this, for the decline in seating did 
not match the decline in admissions. 
The average quarterly number of 49 
admissions for each seat was 19 per 


cent. below the rate for the 
previous year. 

The percentage fall in gross tak- 
ings was slightly offset by the 
increase in prices in the autumn. 
Nevertheless, at £20.3 million they 
were still 16 per cent. below the 


fourth quarter of 1956. The average 
cost a seat during the last quarter 
was 25. 14. —an average — increase } of 


Admissions in 1957 


Lowest on Record 
22 PER CENT DROP IN LAST QUARTER 


THE LATEST Board of Trade figures reveal that the decline of 
cinema admissions last year was the sharpest since statistics were 


annual figures recorded since 1950 


nearly 
year. 
Admissions, 


2d. an admission within the 


varying from 57 per 
cemt. to 78 per cent. of the 1950 
level, were very uneven between the 
various regions, and to some extent 
the fall can be related to the amount 
of television coverage in various 
parts. 

However, these relationships can 
only be approximate because the 
television areas cut across regional 
boundaries, and only part of the 
regions may be covered. Moreover, 
it is recognised that television is only 
one of the cinema’s competitors. 

But the fact remains that the 
figures show that the regions which 


Drayton Quits 
British Lion 
Studio Board 


HAROLD C. DRAYTON, direc- 
tor and chairman of British Lion 
Studio company, and Sir David 
Cusyngheme, a director of the com- 


pany, have resigned from the board. 
Drayton resi ‘owing to 
pressure of business” which pre- 


vented him giving what he considered 
the necessary time to the company. 

His appointment has been filled 
by Douglas Collins, who is also the 
chairman of British Lion Films. 

Sir’ David Cunynghame’s position 
has been filled by Sidney Gilliat, also 
a director of British Lion Films. 

The board accepted Mr. Drayton’s 
resignation “ with very great regret 
and have placed on record its appre- 
ciation the invaluable services 
rendered by him to the company 
during his Chairmanship.” _ 


COLUMBIA MAKES 
POLICY CHANGE 


COLUMBIA has officially an- 


first had television are, in general, 
those where admissions had fallen | 
most by 1957. 


The only exception to this is 
London and the South Eastern | 
region. Despite the fact that tele- | ¢ 
vision started first im this region, the 
index of admissions was not the 
lowest of all. 

London television station had 


continued on page 10 


| films 


nounced a policy change involving 
future production. The company 


| will concentrate on a limited number 


of features, with major studio activity 
henceforth devoted to independent 
and television programmes 
financed by the company, according 
to Kine. correspondent, Leonard 
Coulter. 

President Abe Schneider states the 
move will necessitate economies and 


| | personnel « cuts. 


Rank Ready To Service More U. > Connsiiiadens 


THE NEW agreement, by which 
the Rank Organisation will provide 
RKO with all the administrative 
services for the American company’s 


selling organisation in the UK, and | 


most countries outside the 
linvolve not only future 
| Sones: but existing films. 
‘There are an awful lot of them 
lin the pipeline,” said John Davis, 
commenting on the deal just before 
leaving New York for London. 
He added that the Rank Organisa- 


tion would welcome similar arrange- | * 


ments with other American com- 
panies requiring such facilities. 

Mr. Davis explained that Rank’s 
production schedule for the second 
half of 1958 would be “ materially 
by the Budget provi- 
sions, for although, in his judgment, 


| the industry had advanced an “ un- 
answerable case” for total tax 
abolition, no one could foresee 


US, will | 
RKO | 


what the political result would be. 

If relief were not granted, he said, 
there would inevitably be the closing 
of still more cinemas. 

The American company, added Mr. 
Davis, had made “some progress,” 
but he declined to give figures until 
the annual accounts were made pub- 
lic in September. Kenneth Har- 
greaves, president of the U.S organi- 
sation, indicated, however, that a 
deal had just been closed with the 


the downward path in that respect.” 

Services provided by the Rank- 
RKO deal will include the handling 
of prints, accounting and recording, 
and all administrative functions aris- 
ing, without impinging on the pro- 
motion and sale of RKO’s product, 
which will continue to be conducted 
by RKO. 

These arrangements were con- 
cluded recently in New York between 
Tom O'Neill, president of RKO 
Teleradio Pictures, and Harry 


RKO circuit in New York for 
Graf Spee” and “Across the 
| Bridge"’ as a programme billing, 


beginning April 30. 
Prospects in Great Britain, 
Mr. Davis, 
battle for what he  cailled 
‘Jeisure pound,” and since Britain 
had not reached saturation point as 
far as the sale of television sets was 
concerned (124 million homes and 
} million receivers) “‘ we are still on 


statéd 
were conditioned by the | 
the | 


Norris, managing director of Rank 
| Film Distributors. 

| Mr, Norris stated that 
major European territories, 
with the Far East and the Republics 
of South America, the Rank Organi- 
sation welcomed this opportunity to 


in the 
together 


integrate its distribution facilities 
with those of RKO, thus providing 
the benefits of greater physical 


volume to both organisations. 
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INEXPLICABLE 


‘ORMIDABLE arguments 

for the abolition of the 
tax were advanced in the 
House of Lords debate on 
the state of the industry. 


The reply by Lord Mancroft, 
the government spokesman, 
must be regarded by the in- 
dustry as highly unsatisfac- 
tory. It was obvious that 
the government brief was 
carefully prepared to avoid 


revealing in any way the 
government’s Budget inten- 
tions. The industry did not 


expect otherwise. 


But in general terms the reply, 
apart from its obscurities, 
suggests that the government 
does not view the continu.d 
contraction of the exhibiting 
side of the business with the 
same alarm as the industry. 


Nor do we understand the 
reasoning behind Lord Man- 
croft’s statement that the 
change of attitude on the part 
of the public was unlikely to 
be affected by tax abolition. 


In the first place, the industry is 
aware that there is a degree 
of redundancy of cinemas, 
and that there is a need for 
readjustment in the light of 
the redistribution of popula- 
tion since the peak years of 
box-office attendances. But 
the industry has every right 
to be seriously concerned that 
communities served by a 
single cinema—such as Daw- 
lish—are being deprived of 
the opportunity of enjoying 
film entertainment. 

The industry does not expect 
the government to do any- 
thing to influence the public 
to attend cinemas. 


All the industry asks is that it 
should be treated on an equal 
footing with other sides of 
the entertainment world. If 
relieved of the economic 
burden of a severely dis- 
criminatory tax, it will work 
out its own salvation. 


BACK BENCHERS’ 
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APPROVAL e CHANGES 


FOR RKO e GOOD CHOICE 


us the chance of a fair 
against our rivals. That 

is all we ask. Lift the cinema 
tax! That was the plea of Sir 
Michael Balcon, chief spokesman of 
the delegation of film personalities 
who addressed the all-party meeting 
of about 150 MPs in the House of 
Commons last week. 

Nearly all the MPs were back- 
benchers, but I understand that 
several Ministers sent their PPSs to 
bring back a first-hand account 
especially in view of what happened 
a year ago, when a similar meeting 
was followed by abolition of the 
tax on the living theatre 

Mrs. Eirene White, chairman of 
the Labour film group, presided, 
and the occasion achieved its pur- 
pose of attracting a great many 
MPs who normally show no interest 
in films 


IVE 
fight 


TIVHE trade can be highly satis- 

fied with the meeting. The 

speakers made a deep impression 
by all accounts. 

Sir Michael was delighted with 
the reception and the interest 
shown, indicated by the number of 
questions asked. 

The presidents of the trade asso- 


ciations—Teddy Hinge, Sir Arthur 
Jarratt, Arthur Watkins and Frank 
Hoare—all thought the meeting had 


been extremely valuable. 


AFTERWARDS, the majority 

é of MPs expressed approval. 
Some admitted: “The industry has 
a good case—but can we afford to 
lose all that revenue?” 

Only one or two cynics remarked 
that if all industries displayed so 
much showmanship, the Chancellor 
would be at his wits’ end. 

The value of the meeting is that 
it corrected a number of false im- 
pressions of the industry held by a 
number of people in Westminster. 


TINVHE possibility of a distribu- 

tion tie-up between The 

Rank Organisation and RKO Radio 

has been the subject of trade gossip 
for some time 

Now a deal has emerged, but not 
in the form that some people pre- 
dicted. 

Under the new arrangement, 
RKO retains its identity as a selling 
organisation and The Rank Organ- 
isation takes over the administration 
responsibilities for the physical dis- 
tribution of RKO prints, accounting 
and related services. 


It is a sensible and logical 


arrangement, with obvious economic 
advantages for both sides. 


rue deal does mean, of 
course, that there will be 
big changes in the RKO organisa- 
tion in Britain, but how far the 
Streamlining operation will go is not 
known yet. 

The tie-up is another significant 
development toward the rationalisa- 
tion of distribution. 

It is on the cards that 
majors will seek similar deals. 


other 


ft HE RKO _ development 
demonstrates that Tom 
O'Neil’s denial of the story that the 
corporation was about to close up 
the British organisation was not just 
eye-wash, 

And as the deal extends beyond 
Britain to the major “foreign 
language speaking” countries of the 
world it also demonstrates faith in 
the efficiency and coverage of The 
Rank Organisation's distribution 
services around the world. 


AS Kune. revealed several 

« weeks ago, that energetic 
and purposeful young man, Kenneth 
Rive, has joined forces with William 
Boxer, South African exhibitor and 
distributor and Ben Rose, in a 
large-scale expansion and develop- 
ment bid. 

Certainly, Kenneth Rive has 
made tremendous strides since he 


1958 


put the two cinemas in London's 
Tottenham Court Road on the map 
with a specialist house policy. 

I understand that the combined 
companies plan to aequire cinemas 
throughout Britain in an attempt 
to build a major circuit for foreign 
products, in addition to Boxer’s 
plans to build an_ ultra-luxury 
cinema in London. 

The news that Gala plans to 
finance certain productions comes as 
no surprise since it will provide the 
company with quota product to 
share the bill with its foreign 
releases. 


HE many friends of Ken Har- 
greaves and his wife will be 
glad to know that Mrs. Hargreaves 
appears to be making a good re- 
covery after a major operation at 
Doctors’ Hospital, New York. 
She is now convalescing at home. 
Mrs. Hargreaves’ sudden illness 
made it necessary for Ken to put 
off his proposed visit to Britain. We 
hope it will not be long delayed 


| hey the past, the British entries 
at film festivals have often 
been influenced by pressure within 
the trade. Inevitably, this has 
sometimes meant second best sub- 
missions and unhappy results. 

It is reassuring, then, that the 
British entry at Cannes this year, 
“Orders to Kill” (a Lynx produc- 
tion for British Lion), is made 


neither by a BFPA nor FBFM 
member. It is, in effect, a disin- 
terested choice, unanimously 


selected by the two producer asso- 
ciations. 

The Cannes festival is an im- 
portant date in the trade calendar 
and it ts important that everyone 
unites to ensure that the right film 
represents Britain. It seems that 
this has been done on this occasion. 


rye Chancellor has refused to 
meet an industry deputation, 

but E. O. Parker, district supervisor 
of the Cornwall Circuit and chair- 
man of the Devon and Cornwall 
branch CEA, managed to arrange 
a meeting with Mr. Heathcoat 


Princess Margaret, who attended the premiere of A FAREWELL TO 
ARMS at the the Carlton. Haymarket, on Wednesday last week, shaking 
hands with Jimmy Pattinson. Mrs. Pattinson is on his left 
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Amory during a recent visit to 
Exeter. 

In his talk with the Chancellor, 
Parker emphasised the difficulties of 
the cinemas in the seaside towns. 

And he seized the opportunity to 
point out that Dawlish, the Chan- 
cellor’s constituency, which has a 
population of 7,000 in the winter, 
rising to 30,000 in the summer, has 
been deprived of its cinema because 
of tax. 


DARKER told the Chancellor 
that the industry was greatly 
concerned at being shut out from a 
town like Dawlish, which means a 
loss to the industry of between 1,500 
and 2,000 patrons a week. 

He urged the Chancellor to devise 
some kind of tax amnesty for ex- 
hibitors who were being driven out 
of the business, or had been forced 
to close cinemas. 

Parker is hopeful of another 
meeting with Mr. Heathcoat Amory. 


ATHE has made a first-rate 
job of its abolish-the-tax 
newsreel put out last Thursday. 

The theme is: The Cinema tax 
must go. And Sir Alex King 
appears as the exhibitors’ spokes- 
man. 

The tax, Sir Alex explains, was 
introduced as a temporary measure 
—a measure that has lasted 42 
years. “Surely,”’ he observes, “this 
is a record.” 

Appearing in support are Richard 
Todd, representing artists, and Anna 
Neagle, speaking as a producer. 


I INKING shots showing busy 
4 studios, patrons buying 
tickets at the box-office, and closed 
cinemas, graphically illustrate, but 
without over-emphasis, the  in- 
dustry’s message: that the tax is 
strangling a great industry, a source 
of livelihood for thousands, and the 
favourite relaxation of millions. 

One shot shows a _ patron 
genuinely surprised when told the 
amount of tax taken from the price 
of his admission ticket. “They'll be 
taxing the air we breathe next,” 
he acidly comments. 

Jack Hawkins rounds off with 
these words: “Long may the 
cinema flourish — it must not be 
taxed out of existence.” 

The tax sequence has been made 
available to the other newsreels. 
And exhibitors, who normally do 
not take this reel, can obtain copies 
at nominal cost. 


"HE triumph of Columbia's 
“The Bridge on the River 
Kwai” in the Oscar awards is 
obviously most gratifying to all of 
the British industry, but I cannot 
say that it contained more than a 
slight element of surprise. 

We knew it was a good film; we 
knew that it was well directed and 
well acted, but we had hardly ex- 
pected as many as seven awards in 
the face of such fierce competition. 

All praise to David Lean and 
Alec Guinness for adding to the 
international lustre of British film 
making. Their Oscars are added to 
their recent awards from the New 


Ben Rose, William Boxer and Kenneth Rive, who have jointly purchased 
all the assets of Gala Film Distributors and various other companies, to 
form a new company 


York film critics and the American 
Directors’ Guild. 


ii is not often, incidentally, 
that the American Oscars 
mirror so faithfully the awards of 
our own BFA, which judged 
“ Kwai” as the best film from any 
source ; Guinness as the best actor ; 
and Pierre Boulle’s screenplay as 
the best also. 

The BFA does not make awards 
for cinematography and editing, 
otherwise we might have seen added 
honours also for Jack Hildyard and 
Peter Taylor. 

The film of the Oscar presenta- 
tions will be shown on BBC tele- 
vision on Monday, April 7. The 
hour chosen, 11 p.m. will not con- 
flict with cinemagoing. 


PRESENTING a cheque for 
£200 to Bob Parsons, man- 
ager of the Apollo, Ardwick, Bill 
Cartlidge said that Parsons’ success 
in winning ABC’s 1957 Showman- 
ship contest was achieved with out- 
Standing publicity and public 
relations. 

Bill read out a telegram conveying 
to Parsons the hearty congratula- 
tions of Manchester's Lord and 
Lady Mayoress. 

That, I think, is tangible evidence 
of the high standards set by Parsons, 
particularly in the field of public 
relations. 


i pulling off the top award, 

Parsons has done remark- 
ably well, for as Bill pointed out, 
Manchester is not the easiest of 
cities for managers. 

The awards were presented at an 
informal luncheon in London, in 
the presence of C. J. Latta, D. J. 
Goodlatte and other of the circuit 
executives, 

The runners up, Douglas Adams 
of the Regal, Kirkcaldy, and Nat 
Matthews, of the Ritz, Leyton, also 


received cheques for £100 and £50 
respectively. 

And there is an unexpected wind- 
fall for the assistants of the three 
major prizewinners, Each gets £hv. 

The award of the extra prizes to 
the assistant managers—not an- 
nounced previously—is a nice 
gesture and will show that their 
work does not pass unrecognised at 
head-office. 


BENE PEARL is impressed 
with an “incredibly rapid de- 
velopment” of the film advertising 
side of the business in the Far East. 
This is not surprising for that is 
one part of the world where the 
industry is expanding, rather than 
contracting. 

Ernie reports from first-hand ex- 
perience, gained from a tour of the 
Pearl and Dean offices in the terri- 
tory, from which he has just re- 


turned. 
QF screen advertising in 
Malaya and _ Singapore, 
Ernie has this to say: “ The stan- 
dard is as high as anywhere in the 
world.” And that commendation 
applies to preduction, presentation 
and administration. 

During the tour he was told of 
many cases where the sales of 
British goods have markedly risen 
following the group's reorganisa- 
tion of screen advertising in the 
area. 

The Pearl and Dean business is 
certainly expanding on an_ inter- 
national basis, Ernie tells me that 
the group will have a similar service 
operating in Bangkok by June 1. 

Ernie is convinced that the region 
offers great opportunities for British 
advertisers. 


QHOOTING a film is not the 
only good reason for arrang- 

ing an attractive and well-lit set. 
E. S. Laurie, studio manager at 
Barnes, did it for a house-warming 


party last week to celebrate the 
completion of the additions and 
alterations made there Sy Guild 
Television Services since it took 
over the studio last year. 

Hosts at the party were director 
K. Lockhart-Smith and managing 
director Bill Williams. 


JROLLOWING up the success 
of their Pinewood anni- 
versary issue last autumn, Picture- 
goer issued last week a special 
souvenir issue devoted to Asso- 
ciated-British, its studios, its stars, 
and its television interests. 

An enlarged number of 44 pages 
—made possible by advertising 
support from the film ingustry and 
other enterprises linked with AB- 
Pathe in business affairs—was soon 
a “sell-out.” Picturegoer readers 
were impressed with the wealth of 
information displayed about Elstree 
enterprises, and many have indi- 
cated that they regard the issue as 
a permanently valuable record. 

Stars like Richard Todd, Sylvia 
Syms, Carole Leslie, Frankie 
Vaughan, and néw product like 
“Ice Cold in Alex,” “* The Moon- 
taker,” * Chase a Crooked 
Shadow,” ‘“ Wonderful Things,” 
and “ Indiscreet,”’ were generously 
trailered—and influential “* back- 
room” boys like studio chief J. R. 
Waltis and casting director Bob 
Lennard contributed their views. 

This impressive edition repre- 
semts a priceless boost for the 
company and the industry. 


C ON GRATULATIONS to 
Leslie Berens, British Lion's 
circuit manager, who was married 
last week to Mrs. Henrietta Horta. 

The bride was born in Cologne, 
but lived in Lisbon for several years 
before coming to England, 


Qk good wishes _also go 
to Alex Angel, director of 
Morris Angel and Son, the long- 
established firm of film and 
theatrical costumiers, who was 
married to Miss Anne Holden at 
the West London Synagogue on 
Wednesday. 

Alex is a cousin of producer 
Danny Angel, who is also a director 
of the firm. 


(4 hAD to hear that Jack 
BM Francis has recovered from 
his recent indisposition. 

The medicos have told him that 
he is fit to resume business activi- 
ties, but he tells me that he is not 
returning to Warner Bros, the com- 
pany he has been associated with 
for nearly nine years, first as pub- 
licity director and then as director 
of adve.tising and exploitation. 

Having more than 30 years’ ex- 
perience of publicity in the trade 
behind him, Jack is well-equipped to 
tackle any assignment in the field 
of showmanship. © His address is 
8 Neville Avenue, Hove. Tel.: 
Hove 39258. 


THE STROLLER 
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House of Lords Debates the State of the Industry 


GOVERNMENT IS TOLD THAT PRODUCTION 
WILL DIE IF CINEMA TAX CONTINUES 


THE “ slow tax torture of the cinema will ultimately end in death ” | 


said Lord Lucas of Chilworth, op 


last week on the state of the cinema 


ng a debate in the House of Lords | 
industry. He asked if the govern- | 


ment still thought that the industry could play a worth-while part in 
the cultural and economic life of this country, and if they thought it 
was a valuable propaganda medium putting over the British way of 


life. 


what the government intended to do about tt. 


He declared ** Unless some form of first aid is given 
which only the government can bring—then within a measurable space of 


the type of first aid 


time it will cease to exist, with all the consequences that that will entail.” | 
Lord Lucas said in the last ten years cinema attendances had dropped 40 
per cent., the biggest drop being within the last two years 


On the most 
available another 
would have 
pessimistic 


optimistic figures 
thousand cinemas 
to close. On the most 
figures the number was 
2,000. If he divided the two and put 
the probable figure of 1,500 that 
would bring the number of cinemas 
left open in this country to about 
2,600, which would be approximately 
900 to a 1,000 fewer than the datum 


line upon which the production 
industry could exist. The production 
side needed a minimum of 3,500 


cinemas in the UK in 


exhibit its products 


order to 


Nonsense 


He went on “There are people 
who are saying, very easily, that there 
is nothing wrong with the film in- 
dustry that the industry itself cannot 
put right I hope I am not over- 
stating my feelings in this matter, but 
I put that into the category of utter 
and complete nonsense.” 

{t was that the industry 
required better films. But they could not 
always pick winners If the government 


s casy LO Say 


for instance, could choose officials in 
some of their departments who did not 
lose 40 million pounds of the taxpayers 


money over building silly vehicles or futile 


acroplanes, what a nice time the taxpayer 
would have' 

What was a good film’ Lord Lucas 
understood that the average which one 


of the most successful films in the 
country would gross at the box-office dur- 
ing its life in this 


of about 2} 


country —usually 
years—was £345,000 

obtained the exact results of 
chosen at random that 
than £400,000 at the 


a run 
He had 
three films 
had grossed more 
box-office 


The estimated box-office takings of the 
**Good Companions’’ were £421,500 
From this £131,500 entertainments tax 
was taken, and the levy to be paid into 
production fund was £12,224. This left 
a tot4l of £277,776. Film hire cost the 
cinemas £95,000—so that the 1,800 
cinemas of this country would net 
£182,776 With estimated overheads of 
£190,000 this left a loss of £7,224 to be 


shared by the exhibitors 


Distribution costs of the Good Com- 


panions "" were £44,000, so that the pro- 
Jucer’s share was £51.000. Money from 
the production fund added to that 
amounted to £23,500 Export receipts 
were estimated at £8,500, so that the pro 
jucer’s gross receipts were £83,000 The 
cost of the film was £201,382—a produc- 
tion loss of £118,382 And out of that 
film the government took £131,500 in tax 

Ihe second example was ‘‘ Woman in 


| £5,000,000 


a Dressing Gown Lord 
the thousand exhibitors 
would lose £14,000 
was one of the 


Lucas found 
showed it 
this he said 
produced in 


who 
And 
best films 
recent times 

Gross distribution 
£110,000, and as the cost of the film was 
£100,387, the figures would show on the 
home market a profit of £3,000. But as 
it was anticipated there would be a good 
export market the producers hoped to 
make a profit of £54,000 odd, of which 
the Film Finance Corporation would take | 
one-third 

The last 
Heart."’ 


receipts were 


example was ‘‘ The Divided 
Despite the fact that the film 
earned £62,000 export receipts it lost the 


producers £26,596 

Lord Lucas said the producers of this | 
country produced 108 first feature films | 
which, after levy payments had been 
paid, lost one million pounds at the end 
of 1957 This was why cinemas were 


closing by the hundred and there was a 
production crisis 

He said it might be correct that there 
were 100 many cinemas and went on 

But what I do suggest to the govern- 
ment is that if there are too many 
cinemas the natural law of economics 
should be allowed to work and the 
economic * cosh’ should not be weighted | 
by about £25 million to hammer an in- 
justry out of existence. That is something 
no other industry in the entertainment 
world has to suffer 

One had to 
cinema's 


face the 
principal 
1947 
have 


fact that the 
competitor was tele- | 
when the decline could 


started there were about 


vision In 


be said to 


; | 
15,000 TV licence holders Today there | 
were cight million catering for an audi- 
ence every day and night of 22 million 


adults, estimated to be 
11} hours a week 


viewing TV for 


which 


| Saturday night. 


in an economic shape unless a 
virile home market was preserved. 

He concluded that there was nothing 
the government could do except to re- 
move tax as it had been removed. from 
every other form of amusement in this 
country. If the tax was removed it was 


really 


| quite clear that the exhibitors should be 
If the government's answer to these questions was yes, he then asked 


given an economic return on their in- 
vestment. And it was equally clear that 
the producers should have the greater in- 
come 

He said, “‘I feel that the producers 
were right when they said that the mini- 
mum amount they want from the levy is 
Also I am convinced that 
the levy is the finest method of passing 
it to them. And I believe that the public 
have a share in it, because I cannot get 
it out of my mind that the law of 
economics must apply even to the cinema 
industry 

“I consider that prices loaded with 
entertainments tax, which are charged to 
the cinemas of this country, are far too 
high 
producer and the exhibitor must benefit. 
And I believe also that the number of 
cimemas and producers in this country 
must in future be regulated by economics 
and not by the weighted and ridiculous 
system that we have at the present time 
of taxing one entertainment industry— 


| the one which caters for the working 


class of this country.”’ 

Lord Teynham said Lord Lucas 
painted a depressing picture, but had in 
no way oOver-emphasised the situation 

“I would say that the primary question 
is: Do we want to see this great industry, 
earns a substantial amount of 
foreign exchange, going from bad to 
worse for the lack of a helping hand at 
the right time? 


Wiped Out 


““It is true that a small measure of 
relief was given by reduction of the enter- 
taimments tax in the Budget last year, but 


So I believe that the public, the | 


be likened to a three-legged stool—every 
leg was dependent on the other two. It 
was essential therefore that British pro- 
duction, to be maintained and improved, 


should be in a position to keep the 
cinemas open. It was only through the 
pay-boxes that their means of existence 


was derived 

The answer was a very simple one— 
abolish the tax 

** Exhibitors,”’ he said, “‘ simply cannot 
afford to re-furnish, re-seat, re-decorate 
and re-carpet their theatres. If they are 
to meet the challenge of TV they must 


be allowed to re-equip and modernise 
their cinemas Can any noble lord 
visualise what it would be like if there 


were no cinemas in this country, and all 
the people were condemned to spend 
their lives gazing at TV screens ?”’ 

He said that although a small rebate 
was given in the 1957 Budget, it was a 
mere pittance, and many theatres had to 
shut down. During 1956 and 1957, 417 
cinemas shut off their lights for the last 


| time 


had | 
| this 


that has been completely wiped out by | 


the colossal slide 
during the last 12 months. Surely it is 
only right that the cinema industry should 
be put on the same level as its greatest 


competitor, television, and fr or | 
pe ee from the | he declared. 


tax penalty." 


Lord Auckland said for too long the | ptanging Gown os they 
a place | 


cinema had been regarded as 
where young couples perhaps went on a 
But it was something 


in box-office receipts | 


| much more than that—a valuable dollar | 


Fair Field 
that if the cinema industry, 
field, could not cope with | 
the economic problem, then it would have 
to suffer. But he did not think it right 
that it should be saddled with a tax of 
£25 million, which was what it would be 
during 1958 


He said 
given a fair 


asked if 
would 


Lucas 
went out 
von come in 


Lord 
thon 


British produc- 
American produc- 


He thought it 
not make 
market 


wrong to say we could 

inroads into the American 
This had been proved wrong in 
the case of motor cars, and he believed 
it would be wrong in the case of films, | 
but the British industry could never be | 


carner. 


He imagined one of the present troubles 


was a dearth of British films to preclude | 


the sharing of more 
cent. quota which now existed and they 
were forced to fall back on American 
productions, 
inferior quality 

Uniess something was done, 
quickly, to remove the tax on the cinema 
there would be an increased fall-off in 
patrons. Actors themselves would 
and, in addition, the doorman, usherettes, 
operators and other employees. 

He said, “I implore the government 
to remember so far as the cinema is 
concerned three words—British is best.'’ 


Lord Westwood said the industry could 


which were often of very | 


than the 30 per | 


Four A Week 


“ Surely,”’ he said, “‘ we just cannot 
sit and watch while four more cinemas 
a week go to the wall, and the livelihoods 
of many people go with them. It is 
nothing short of a major disgrace, that 
such a state of affairs should exist in 
country and something should be 
done about it and done very soon. 

“If this unfair tax is not abolished 
in this year’s Budget, it will virtually 
mean that the whole of the British film 
industry will collapse. The choice is a 
simple one: either the Chancellor abolishes 
the cinema tax or he abolishes the 
cinema industry.’’ 

Referring to the statement that there 
were too many cinemas, this might be so 
in large cities, but it was not the case 
in towns and villages were there was only 
one cinema 

Lord Westwood also attacked the “ in- 
iquitous "" Sunday charity levy—another 
discrimination. ‘* The cinema tax must go. 
It is not only iniquitous, it is immoral, 
and it is destroying the cinema industry "” 


Lord Hawke: “If the receipts go 
are doing there 
will. not only be closing of these cinemas, 
particularly the rural ones, which I should 
greatly regret, but also fewer British films 
made both for home and export, which 
again I should greatly regret 

** All over the Empire people look for- 
ward to seeing the latest good British 
film—and outside the Empire too. 

“At the moment we have a 30 per 
cent. quota, but if the takings decline the 


| levy will be less, and further down there 


and | 
| produced, 


suffer | 


will be pressure on the rent of the films 
so that still fewer British films will be 
and it will be impossible to 
fulfil the 30 per cent. quota which I 
think would be disastrous. I should like 
to see that quota gradually increase but 
of course that is impossible without in- 
creased box-office revenues.”’ 


He said that if the Chancellor remitted 


continued on page 28 
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MPs Stand to 


, 1958 


Hear Tax Case 


British Stars Join In 


Plea For 


Abolition 


THREE SMALL Scottish cinemas lost £976 in the last financial year. 
But entertainments tax paid totalled £5,230. Another small cinema lost £658. 


Tax paid: £902. 

These were the sort 
quoted by exhibitor T. B. Suttie, of 
Carnoustie, Angus, to the all-party 
meeting of MPs in the House of 
Commons last week. The meeting was 
highly successful; many MPs found 
standing room only in the crowded 
commitiee room. 

Top British stars spoke on behalf 
of the acting profession and pro- 
ducers were represented by Sir 
Michael Balcon. 

Mr. Suttie said that his small com- 
pany owned three cinemas on the 
east coast of Scotland, two in Car- 
noustie and one in Newport, Fife. 
The total loss for the three cinemas, 
without writing anything off for 
depreciation, would have been £1,800 
had it not been for the sale of ice- 
cream, etc. 


The position had since deterior- | 


ated, and the debit balance jumped 
another £1,000 to £3,500. 

* Quite frankly,” said Mr. Suttie. 

*I do not know where to turn for 
money to pay our acounts. 

Liabilities had increased from 
£1,260 to £1,500 and in Monifieth it 
had definitely been decided that if 
tax abolition was not forthcoming 
there would be no alternative but to 
close. This would mean that the 
people of Monifieth would have no 
cinema or other entertainment out- 
side their own homes. 


First Aim 


He went on: 
requiring re-seating, 


“Our cinemas are 
re-carpeting and 


redecoration but we cannot do these | 


things on an overdraft. If the tax 
is abolished our first aim will be to 
bring these small picture houses up 
to date and compete with television 
and other non-tax-paying entertain- 
ments. We are fighting these com- 
petitors with our hands tied behind 
our backs. We do not fear these 
competitors, but we must be free to 
a on equal terms.” 

Suttie referred to the effect of 
closed, cinemas on old age pensioners. 

Lew | come into our cinemas at 
a special rate of 9d.,"" he said. * They 
really appreciate this and come as 
often as three or four times a week. 
It is warm inside a cinema. It saves 
them coal and light. They can’t afford 


TV—they can hardly afford our 9d. | 


It will be a bitter tragedy for those 
old folk if we are forced to close.” 
Sir Michael Balcon said the AITC 
had presented a_ stron 
answerable case to the Chancellor, 

“There have often been crises in 
the film world,” he went on, “ and 
some of you may have thought that 
in the Past it has been a case of the 
industry ‘crying wolf.” Well, believe 
me, now the wolf is not at the door, 
he is sitting on the kitchen table.” 

He said that the delegation was 
not there as a stunt or to squeal and 
indulge in self-pity, but to ask for the 
opportunity to meet competitors on 
level terms. 

“We can face any rival,” he 
declared, “ but we cannot stand up 
to the overwhelming handicap of a 
tax of £30 million a year with which 


of figures - 


and un- | The 


the film industry is still saddled. 
This is a crippling burden which can 


destroy the industry. Please take it 
from us—now. 
Anna Neagie, speaking as an 


actress and as a producer, said the 
delegation was not pleading for a 
second-class industry whose 

were inferior in the world markets. 
The best British films compared with 
the world’s best and were gaining 


an ever increasing acceptance in 
foreign markets. 
Now that several major Holly- 


wood companies had closed down, a 
world-wide film famine was, in her 
opinion, inevitable. lt was a golden 
opportunity for British films to fill 
—~ gap, and thereby increase our 
rt figures. 
isi costs 


had now brought 
| about the most cautious sone to 
| production. Film-making had always 
been a risk, but now that the pro- 
ducer’s domestic revenue had shrunk 

| it would be extremely difficult, if not 
| impossible, to persuade financial 
interests to support certain films. 

She concluded: ‘Quality British 
films for the world’s markets, that is 
| our problem—and only the abolition 
of tax can solve it. 
| Sir Ralph Richardson referred to 
| the tax relief given to the live 
| theatre last year as a “ life-saving 
| injection,” and emphasised the need 
for similar relicf being given to the 
| cinema before it was too late. 
| A special plea for the actor and 
| actress who depended largely on the 
| cinema for their livelihood was made 
| by Yvonne Mitchell. 

She referred also to the widespread 


unemployment which would be 
caused through a collapse of the film 
industry in all its branches, the 


studios and cinemas throughout the 


| country—some hundred thousand 
|} employees, whole and part-time, 

| would be affected. 

| Today, she added, 19 million 


people go to the cinema each week, 
evidence of the continuing desire of 
the public for this form of enter- 
tainment which, with the live theatre, 
provided that outside entertainment 
which was mm ag = desirable. 

Dirk Bogarde, spoke for the 
technicians to chem the closing of 
| studios would spell disaster. He 
referred to the redundancies at Pine- 
| wood and Elstree, and said more 
| statements of a similar kind must 
| follow unless tax relief was granted. 
unions connected with the in- 
dustry were wholeheartedly behind 
the plea for tax abolition. 

One of the most serious effects of 
the curtailment of British film pro- 
duction, said Kenneth More, would 
be the loss of a most important and 
| effective medium of demonstratin 
‘° other countries the British way 

e. 

There was no more powerful pro- 
paganda vehicle, and in these days 
when propaganda played such. an 
important part, and other countries 
spared no pains to spread it, it 
would be a tragedy if one of, the 
most effective forms of British pro- 
paganda were fatally weakened, 


| 
| 


A BRITISH FILM, Columbia's 


David Lean the best director. 


Boulle). 
Other awards went as follows: 
Best actress, Joanne Woodward 
Supporting actor, 

porting actress, 
Costume 

screenplay, written 

Woman,” MGM): 

Sammy Cahn (* 


design, 
for the 


song, 


ment (“ Sayonara); foreign 
Rossi (““ The Enemy Below,” 

Documentary feature, “ Albert 
production, Louis de Rochemont 
“Birds Anonymous” (Warner 


Miscellaneous awards: 


Goldwyn; Class One Scientific 


Billy ” Anderson. 


BRITAIN’S ‘RIVER KWAI’ 
WINS SEVEN OSCARS 


has carried off seven of the 1958 American Academy awards. 

The picture was chosen best film, Alee Guinness the best actor and 
In addition it gained the awards for 
best photography (Jack Hildyard), film editing (Peter Taylor), music 
scoring (Malcolm Arnold), screenplay, from another source (Pierre 


Red Buttons (“ 
Miyoshi Umeki (* 
Orry-Kelly (“ 
screen, 
“ All The Way,” 
The Joker Is Wild,” 
Art direction, Ted Haworth and Robert Priestley (“ 
sound recording, William A. Mueller and Warner Bros. sound depart- 
language picture, 
Cabiria ” (Dino de Laurentiis production, Italy) ; 
20th-Fox). 


Bros.) ; 
Wetback Hound ” (Walt Disney-Buena Vista). 
Jean Hersholt Humanitarian Awards, 


Corp. and Westrex Corp, for Todd-AO process 


producer Charles Brackett, Columbia Pictures vice-president Benjamin 
Kahane; Motion Picture Research Council Gold Medal, 


“The Bridge on the River Kwai,” 


(* Three Faces of Eve,” 
Sayonara, 
Sayonara "’). 

Les Girls,”” MGM); 
George Wells (“ 


20th-F ox). 
” Warner Bros.); sup- 
story and 
Designing 
James Van Heusen and 
Paramount). 

Sayonara "’); 


“The Nights of 
special effects, Walter 


Schweitzer” (Hill and Anderson 
Associates); short subject cartoon, 
live action subject, “ The 


Sam 
Award, Todd-AO 
: long-service awards, 


and Technical 


“ Bronco 


Screenings Exceed Quota 


THE AVERAGE pr 
during the year ended “September, 
28.1 fo 
prescribed. 

The figure for first features was | 
higher than for the previous year | 
(29.3 per cent.) and supporting Pro | 
grammes were less (29.5 per cent.). 

This is reported by the Board of | 
Trade following an examination of 
3,952 theatres (excluding 111 theatres | 
exempt from quota). 

Of this number 1,351 
which satisfied the conditions of the 


1948 Act regarding quota relief, had | 


quotas prescribed, ranging from 10 


per cent. to 274 per cent., instead of | 


the standard first feature quota of 30 
per cent., and 549, playing double 


feature programmes, had quotas pre- | 


scribed from 15 per cent. 


instead of 25 per cent. 


After allowing for these reliefs the | 
average prescribed quotas for 3,952 | 


theatres were 25.5 per cent, 
feature, and 23.8 per cent. 
porting programmes. 

More than 89 per cent. achieved or 
exceeded their first feature quotas (86 
per cent. the previous year) and 80 | 
per cent. their supporting programme 
quotas (87 per cent.). 

The average first feature film 
quotas achieved for the year as a 
whoie by the major circuits (which 
are not eligible for quota relief) were 
37 per cent. for the Odeon and Gau- 
mont-British, and 37 per cent. for 
ABC. figures for supporting 
programmes were 31 per cent. and 30 
per cent. respectively. 


for sup- 


| 
theatres 


to 20 per | 
cent. for supporting programme films, | 


for first | 


rtion of British films exhibited at all theatres 
1957—31.8 per cent. 
r supporting programmes—was again well above the quota figures 


for first features ; 


New Company 
_ Buys Gala 


KENNETH RIVE, managing 
director of Gala Film Distributors, 
William Boxer, the South African 
exhibitor and distributor, and pro- 
ducers’ representative Ben Rose have 
jointly purchased all the assets of 
the following companies : Gala Film 
| Distributors, Lid.; Carkton and 
| Majestic Cinemas and Dance Hail, 
Lid.; Cosmopolitan Film Distribu- 
tors, Lid., — Gala_ Television 
| Productions, 

Their new — See will come into 
| operation at the end of this month. 


Mr. Boxer has plans for the 
| ee of the new company, 
one them being to build an ultra- 
ling ¢ cinema in for show- 


ing Continental films. 
ir. Rose will take over the inter- 
national side of the compan 

Mr. Rive, as managing irector, 
will continue with the same activities 
as before. 

The future policy 
to expand the dastribution of its 
films. The company will also take 
part in financing certain productions. 

A new investment company, to be 
known as Berkeley and Continental 
Holdings, Ltd., has also been formed. 


of Gala will be 


From U.S to You 


by LEONARD COULTER 


| Eire Newsletter 
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by MAXWELL SWEENEY 


RKO WILL FOLLOW 


THE U-A 


WITH THE fabulous success of United Artists writ large 


books of the industry, 


He has just announced that a new 
subsidiary company will be formed 
by RKO Teleradio Pictures to under- 
take a UA-type of operation, with 
The Rank Organisation handling 
clerical, shipping and inspection ser- 
vices overseas. 

The contract with Rank is a lon 
term one, and will, asserts O” Neill, 
cover a “ wide programme ” 


in all parts of the world with RKO 
financing. 

O'Neill further claims that this 
innovation will bring substantial 
benefits to RKO, whose overseas staffs 
will now be able to concentrate on 
“ creative selling, booking and mer- 
chandising.”’ 


THERE CAN be no absolute free- 
dom from the fear of post-1948 
backlogs being sold to television while 
the film industry remains in a de- 
pressed condition. 

Thus. it is noted that some of the 

roducing company spokesmen who 

ve announced their intention of 
withholding such product from TV 
have necessarily been abliged to use 
qualifying phrases, such as, “ Our 
present intention is not sell % 
or “We cannot give an 
guarantee in perpetuity, but 
etc. 

Pressure from outside interests, 
such as dissident stockholders, is 
something which is beyond manage- 
ment’s control, and with businessmen 
becoming increasingly interested in 
film company affairs (as witness tex- 
tile magnate Lester Martin’s request 
to be given a seat on Columbia Pic- 
tures’ board) such pressures are likely 
to increase 

Realising this, 
move afoot to 
backlogs with the object of “ freez- 


absolute 


there is another 


Ulster News 


since the Krim-Benjamin management 
Thomas F. O'Neill, president of RKO, 


of pic- | 
tures to be produced independently | 


purchase post-1948 | 


PATTERN 


in the 
stepped in, 
is hoping to attract a share of the loot. 


ing” them, the first steps 
been taken at a TOA meeting in San 
Francisco 

A resolution was approved that a 
committee develop the plan evolved 
by Ernest G. Stellings, president of 
TOA, for formation of a non-profit- 
earning trust pvhich all exhibitors in 
the United States would be invited 
to join. 

As at present planned, the Stellings 
scheme would set up a mutual trust, 
open to all exhibitors, which would 
acquire any backlog films available 
from distributors, paying partly in 
cash and partly in bonds. 
would become payable over a period 
at pre-arranged intervals. 

The pictures would then be passed 
to the distributors from whom the 
purchase was made, to be put into 
release in the ordinary 
business. 

Distributors would receive a per- 
centage of the gross, and would use 
the remainder of the rentals towards 
liquidation of the bonds held by 
them, with the pictures eventually 
reverting to the trust's possession. 


AN ATTEMPT has been made to 
break the American Federation of 
Musicians’ strike against Hollywood's 
major studios by forming a new, 
splinter union. 

Cecil F. Read, former member of 
Local 47 of the AFM, has announced 
he will form a new guild to represent 
musicians in the film studios and will 
apply to the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board for its recognition as a 
bargaining agent. 

In reply, James C. Petrillo, presi- 
| dent of AFM, has announced that 
any member who supports or sustains 
the proposed splinter union, renders 
' himself liable to summary suspension. 


account 


Film Industry Has No 


Voice On 


THERE IS disappointment in the film industry in Ireland that the 


TV Board 


YTV 


| ment, in setting up a commission to consider the establishment 3 


having | 


| company, Longford Productions; and 


| (including two women) and with Mr. 


The bonds | 


| remissions to cinemas screening pro- 


course of | 
| the rebate of 50 per cent. was payable 
|}to a cinema in which one-third of 


service for the Republic, has not included a single representative of 


cinema trade. 

In fact, the entertainment business 
as a whole has received little repre- 
sentation. The only mames associated 
with it are the Earl of Longford, 
who controls the Gate theatre in 
Dublin and runs a stage production 


Dr. Roger McHugh, who is on the 
staff of University College, Dublin, 
and is a playwright. 

No indication is given as to when 
the commission is expected to report. 
It is a large body of 20 members 


Justice G. 
man. 


D. Murnaghan as chair- 


* eo & 
THE ARRANGEMENTS for tax 
grammes of films with Irish sound- 


tracks have just been amended by 
the, Minister for Finance. Hitherto 


the screen time was occupied by 
Irish language pictures; the new 
order restricts the repayment pro- 
vision to cinema programmes of the 
usual length, that is, not exceeding 
two and a half hours. 

The provision also applies to the | 


| showing of films with soundtracks in | 


| gramme time. 


| order followed shortly after 
| tion had been asked in the Dail, but 


' approximate net receipts from cinema 


languages other than English—in | 
this case, however, non-English 
language films must occupy not less 
than one-half of the normal pro- 


THE CINEMA business seems to 
have been attracting a good deal of | 
official attention recently: the rebate 
a ques- 


it is known that the government was 
considering the matter before that 
time. 

A_ few days later, replying to 
another Parliamentary question, the 
Minister for Finance said that the 


bd 


| at the Ambassador, 


| entertainments duty for the periods 


| April 1, 
and April 1, 
1958, were £1 
respectively. 
a a & 


THIS DROP is an indication of 
the trend of business last year, ro 
there was confirmation of 
position from the annual meeting - 
the Southern branch of the Irish 
Cinemas’ Association recently when 
it was reported that attendances had 
dropped by 15 per cent. during the 


1956, to January 31, 1957, 
1957, to January 31, 
,218,000 and £1,135,000 


past year. ; 
The report, which pressed for a 
rebate in tax in the forthcoming 


Budget (due on April 23), commented 
that the solution to the falling 
revenue of cinemas did not lie in 
increasing prices, as these were now 
at their peak. The branch elected 
E. W. Evans, of Tipperary, as chair- 
man for 1958; hon. secretary and 
treasurer, T. J. Hurley, Charleville. 


THE CAMPAIGN for Cecil B. 
DeMille’s “The Ten Command- 
ments * reached its peak on Monday 
with a special press screening, 
attended by Charlton Heston, at the 
Ambassador, Dublin. The screening 
was followed by a press conference 
at the Gresham Hotel. The film opens 
a major house 
of the Capitol and Allied Cinemas 


| circuit, on Easter Sunday. 


z 1] a 
IN THE WAGE dispute between 


| the Film Renters and the Irish Trans- 


port and General Workers’ eo 
(Theatre and Cinemas branch), 

| Labour Court has recommended = 
increase of 10s. per week plus a 
2s. 6d. per week bonus for despatch 
managers, 10s. a week for adult 
dispatch workers, 7s. 6d. for the 
18-20 age group, and Ss. for em- 
ployees under that age. 


by S. GORDON DUFFIELD 


SICK PATIENTS PLEA 


ULSTER CBA has recently considered a request from the Northern Ire- 
land representative of a society for the care of patients suffering from 
multiple-sclerosis asking that patients should be given facilities in cinemas. 


The association has agreed in 
principle that managers should give 
such people the utmost co-operation, 
but it has pointed out that whether 
an invalided patient can be given a 
seat in a cinema mus depend upon 
facilities available. 

It has suggested that the matter 


is one for arrangement between ‘the | 


society's local representative and the | 
local manager 


oe a © 
BELFAST .cinemas are facing . yet 
another increase in _ electricity 
charges. This was cevealed at : 
meeting of the Belfast Chamber of 
Trade when a letter was read from 


the Town Clerk warning of dearer 
electricity. 

It is expected that there will 
be a substantial deficiency in the 
current year's trading because of in- 
creased costs in materials, wages and 
| loan charges among other things. 

With a recent increase only making 
itself felt now CEA joins with the 
chamber in its condemnation of the 
corporation's policy as regards elec- 
tricity. 

E. B. Smith described the policy 
as a short sighted one and said that 
the way to encourage people. to. use 
more electricity was to decrease the 
charges. 


For some purposes managements 
are using oil-heating and solid fuels 
in order to economise. 

oe as . 

THE pont ew campaign is 
receiv consi su t fi 
NATKE eguebeone 

William McCullough, the Northern 
Ireland secretary, Bn in the 
~- » Rly = a 2s out that 

ioe industry— 
lt $ " ahd workpeople—con- 
sidered the present tax unjust. 

He said that the cinema trade in 
Ulster would face increased 
2 oil fo ae oe 
a ‘or c support for 
total abolition of the tax. 

. + we 


1 HEAR that Fox's “ Peyton 
” has now been chosen to fol- 
low “A Farewell:-to Arms” in the 
nelbaes Imperial which will be start- 
out on its new “6 ow’ 


next month with the Henne 
way 


ANGLO SUCCESS 


THERE was a house at 
the Dominion theatre, Tottenham 
Court Road, on Sunday for the 

ing of Anglo-Amalgamated's British 
musical, “6.5 Special.’ 


The film, pacving be Lonnie neeeeme. 
Dickie Valentine, Dak, 

Clark, Russ tiamilton and pom 
Regan, was at the Dominion for 
four owing to the 


run at the New Victoria for 
days from April 6. General release 
is peers 13 on the Gaumont circuit. 


ee 


LL A Stir, 26k cedar 


Ee re nN ate nena re a 


* 
a 


ine nie cota 


UNGER SII. 
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EALING’S TELEVISION DEAL 
‘DONE BUT NOT SIGNED’ 


“ THE DEAL is done, but not signed, and we are awaiting the outcome 


of the Bernstein scheme.” Major — P. Baker, chairman of Ealing | 
Films and a past-president of the K 
Manchester Cinematurians on March 26, when J. Mather asked 


meeting of 


, made this reply at the luncheon 


whether Ealing had settled the deal with TV. 


Major Baker spoke on 
ruminations on the film i 


Major Baker briefly related how 
the deal was negotiated and ready 
for signing, when George Singleton 
of the CEA asked for it to be held 
over. Ealing were only people 
who contemplated making conditions 
restricting the showings on TV. He 
added: “I think we ought to be 
complimented on taking these pre- 
cautions.’ 

Major Baker said that since he entered 
the production side of the industry in 
1923 there had been crisis after crisis. 
There was the crisis in 1928 when the 
talkies came in, others in 1936 and during 
the war, and today it seemed almost ** the 
crisis to end all crises. 

According to statistics 1,510 million 
people attended cinemas in 1948. In sub- 
sequemt years the figures declined until 


last year it was 900 million and the esti- | 


mate for the current year was 740 million; 
the general view was that 
would level themselves out between these 
two figures. It ‘‘ makes us scratch our 
heads and ask what we are going to do.”’ 

** One thing that has got to be done is 
oer lords and masters in the government 


must say we have been carrying entertain- | 
ments tax too long, and if they do want to | 


give us the chance of survival they must 
clear this out of the way or go a long 
way towards that. 
chance to reorient ourselves in the lig ht 
of the changing pattern of the industry.” 

day when the ordinary good picture 
would do the business had passed. “* Dun- | 
kirk "" opened in London the previous 
week and the figures were the most en- 
couraging his company had had for years. 
MGM had not seen figures like them at 
the Empire for a long time. 

Unfortunately, films like * Dunkirk - 
and “* Bridge on the River Kwai "’ could 
not be made to order. “‘ In ordinary cir- 
cumstances we make good pictures which 
would have attracted the public a few 
years ago and which today seem to be 
passed by.” 

The 1,510 million people who attended 
cinemas in 1948 showed a return of £72 
million after paying entertainments tax. 
Today, if the industry had the whole of | 
the receipts without paying entertainments 
tax for the current year on asis of 
the estimated attendances, they would 
have about the same amount. Was that 
sufficient to pay the proportion to the 
theatres, distribution costs, three-quarters 
of the production costs, bearing in mind 
the heavy increases in 
materials, s, furnishings, equipment, 

“Is there sufficient out of this £72 mil- 
lion today to do what it did in 1948? The 
answer is, No.’ 

Major Baker said statistics showed that 
with the run of the ordinary picture the 
first 334 per cent. of the ings covered 
80 per cent. of the revenue and the other 
66% of the bookings 20 per —_ People 
might ask why worry about this 66} per 
cent. These exhibitors might not have the 
biggest houses but they were in many 
cases, neighbourhood houses which not 
only performed a social service for the 
hocality, but encouraged people into the 
habit of going to the cinema, That was 
a int not revealed in Statistics. 

g to television, Major Baker 
said the trouble was not the films but 
that people were able to stay at home for 
their entertainment. Films .might be an 
added attraction, but exhibitors knew what 
effect a boxing match or a football match 
had on their box offices. 
to @ question, Major Baker 


given 
accorded to television. but the 
the industry were trying. to remedy 

vy had had a meeting with the Zaltors 
of the national press. Certain newspapers 


attendances | 


They must give us a | 


were now giving more prominence to film 
| entertainment. 


A. W. Stanbury asked whether the | 


the sale of so many million £ worth of 
films to TV in America was the last throw | 
of the dice by a desperate industry, Was 
| # not ridiculous to have allowed so many 
| films in America to go to television. It 
ke to him to be suicidal to sell these 


F. 
f * pillars of the industry *’ considered that 


films instead of leaving television to carry | 
On with its own material. 


Major Baker expressed the view that in 


| America the valuable currency of the 
industry had been debased and he thought 
some people there were sorry 


| 
| 
} 
| taken the step. 
i 
} 
' 
| 


they had 

; But when people had 

| financial experts ‘‘ knocking at their | 
door,”’ there was a temptation to take the | 


way open to them. 

**In Ealing we have not debased the | 
currency of our industry in any way, and | 
we wanted safeguards. If we do make the | 
deal the safeguards will be ther 

Mr. Woolf announced that rte speaker 
| at the next luncheon meeting, On April 25, 

will be the Lord Mayor of Manchester. 


Over-Optimism 
is a Danger 


AT THE monthly meeting of Devon 
and Cornwall CEA, members of the | 
House of Commons ation re- 
ported that six MPs had heard their 


case, and were papas a brief for 
r 


Branch chairman E. O. Parker | 
then explained that most of the 
MPs had since received from him | 


| 


Philips Quotes Snbo 


‘Tell the Government to 
Get Off Our Back!’ 


“THE INDUSTRY needs a chance to stand on its 2 and I think i 
declared E 


can be done if this strangling tax is removed,” 
} man, at the March meeting of Portsmouth and Isle of Wight branch, CBA. 


He said the industry could “ stand 
or fall” by the case of the cinema 
at Fleet (Hants). “ Here is a town 
| of 10,000 people with a large number 
lof old people, and new industries 
| being attracted there,” he said. “ Yet 
its only modern cinema has been 
closed. 

* The Chamber of Trade has made 
strong representations to Sir Eric 


| Errington, MP, and the local council 


has also felt very strongly in the 


| Matter. 


| 


some figures of a six months’ trading | 


cated of a cinema group. 
The chairman gave details of the 


} 

} 

| 

] 

} 

} 

| submission to the Treasury. 

| 

i 

ji interview he had had with the Chan- 


be too optimistic. 


for the interview, Mr. Parker said: 
“For a reprieve from _ inevitable 
closure we look to your Bi 


the last and only means of deliver- 
ance.” 
P. Myott, branch te, 


reported on the plan to control films 
for TV, and the branch agreed to 
support the association's scheme 


CEA and NATKE 


in Joint Scheme 


A — of representatives of 
=. three Lancashire branches of 
CEA and of NATKE, held in Man- 
chester, decided to set up a zonal 
joint apprentice committee, with two 
representatives each from the North- 


Western branch, Manchester District 
branch and the West Lancashire 
branch. 


P. McGrath (NATKE) has agreed 
to act as convener, and to under- 
take secretarial duties for the time 

The next zonal 


meeting 
be held in Blackpool or Preston. 


“The only thing that could pos- | 
| sibly bring this cinema back to life | 
| is the total abolition of tax. 

Mr. Phillips commented: “ We 
| should tell the Government in the 
words of Sinbad * Get off Our Back.’ 
| Otherwise they will have the epitaph 

“We closed a cinemas. 

‘Public opinion is on our side, | 
| for they do not want their cinemas 
closed.” 

James Holland reported that he 
had heard from Brigadier Terence 
Clarke, MP for Portsmouth West, 
| stating that he was wholly in support 
|of the total abolition of entertain- 
|} ments tax and would support any 
| means to that end. 

The branch decided to send tele- 
grams to local MPs asking them to 
attend the all-party meeting in the 
House Commons in connection 
with the tax abolition campaign. 

The branch decided against the 
|idea of the continuance of film ex- 


cerpts on TV. Voting was four 
| against, three in favour with two 
abstentions. 


, Reactions Vary 


j 
F 


| 


| 


ee think they 


Reactions of patrons were contrast- 
| ing according to various cinemas. 
1H. J. Court said that many of his 
patrons came to the cinema after see- 


| Ina letter thanking the Chancellor | ing TV extracts. 


But Mr. Milsom said that his ex- 
perience was that 25 per cent. of the 


et, as | pores were attracted to the cinema 


y TV excerpts, but 75 per cent. did 
wanted to see films 
after seeing extracts. 

Mr. Holland stated that many 
people had the impression they had 
seen the film after viewing the ex- 
tract. 

Mr. Phillips wondered whether any 
publicity was good publicity, and he 
thought the crux of the matter was 
the effect of the extracts on regular 
patrons rather than those who’ only 
went to the cinema occasionally. 

Mr. Lévison felt that TV extracts 
were responsible for peak and 
“floor "’ business in the cinemas, and 
if there were no excerpts it might 
level out business. 

It was pointed out by F. Stewart 
that the best method of advertise- 
ment was word of mouth. 

The secretary, E. W. Burden, 
reported that the finance and 
management committee, at head 
office, would shortly be considering 
the branch suggestidn of standardisa- 
tion of length of programme. 

The idea is to avoid the showing 


A. Phillips, aie 


of main feayures at inconvenient 
times, and would enable a standard 
time for the start of the last pro- 
gramme. 

A. Levison said the length of many 
films could easily be cut without 
spoiling the entertainment value. 

“The trouble is actors don't act 


stories now, they stand and tell 
stories. They do not move, but yap, 
yap, yap!” he added. 


Making the plea for shorter pro- 
| grammes, Mr. Milsom said that at 
the present time many workpcople 
| could not get to the cinema for the 
| sxare of the last performance, and 
therefore “they sit down, turn the 
knob and go square-eyed again.” 

Having heard from the Sussex 
| branch that members were unani- 
mously in favour of going ahead with 
the joint outing, it was decided to fix 
| the date for June 25. The outing at 
Southsea will include lunch, a cricket 
match, and a dinner. 

An entertainments committee con- 
sisting of H. Laybourne, F. Stewart 
and G. Boddy was appointed to work 
out the details. 

Information was received from 
Portsmouth Town Cinemas regarding 
admission price reductions in respect 
of the Palace, Portsmouth, Gaiety, 
Southsea, and Curzon, Waterlooville. 

The prices at the Palace and Gaiety 


will mow be Is., 1s. 6d. and 2s., and 
“ the Curzon Is., Is. 6d., 2s., and 

s. 

The former | cay? were: Palace, 
Is. ~. 6d., 3s.; Gaiety. 
ls. 6d., ied. 2s. 6d., 3s.; Curzon, 
Is., Is. éa., 2s. 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Milsom reported that the Isle 


of Wight Sunday charity contribu- 
tion had been reduced from the rate 
of 10s. per Sunday per cinema to 5s. 

Reference was made to PRS 
charges, and Mr. Milsom said there 
was a lot of incidental music that 
they could do without and was detri- 
mental to the entertainment. 

Complaints were made about the 
condition of some film copies, par- 
ticularly for subsequent runs and Mr. 
Levison said he would be taking the 
matter up at head office. 

Mr. Stewart drew attention to the 
fact that the Theatre Royal Club, 
Portsmouth, now had occasional] film 
shows for members on Sundays. It 
was agreed to keep an eye on the 
matter. 

The next branch meeting will be 
held on April 22. 


30 SEEN—AND FIVE 
WHO GOT AWAY 


REPRESENTATIVES of —North- 
Western branch CEA have inter- 
viewed 30 of the 35 MPs in the 
branch area, to press the case for the 
abolition of entertainments tax. For 
various reasons # has not been 
posal to interview the other five 


Evidence Concluded 
In Barring Case 


ELLIS PINKNEY, the secretary of 
CEA, was called for the defence on 
Wednesday last week when the Here- 
ford “barring” case was resumed in 
the Chancery Division. 

The action concerns Hereford 
cinema proprietors, who are suing the 
KRS, the CEA, and two KRS officers, 
over a bar imposed upon them by 
the JIC in June, 1956 

Plaintiffs in the case 
us third week, were 
Byrne and Miles 
Ltd., formerly 
County theatre 


which entered 
Miles Austen 
Byrne (Hereford) 
proprictors of the 
and the Kemble 
theatre, Hereford, who were barred 
from the supply of films by KRS 
members after the JIC had considered 
alleged discrepancies in their returns 
to film renters. 


The bar was imposed “pending in- 
vestigation by independent account- 
ants” of plaintiffs’ affairs. 

Defendants are the KRS_ the 
Frank Hill, former secret 
and Philip Belton 
department chief 

Against all defendants plaintiffs claimed 
a declaration that the barring decision was 
contrary to natura and was void 

hey also asked for an injunction to 
restrain defendants from interfering with 
their liberty to trade 

Against the KRS, Mr 
Belton, plaintiffs claimed 
alleged conspiracy to 
liberty to trade 

Each of defendants 
and denied al! the 

Mr Pinkney 
plaintiffs that the 
circuits were the 
the CEA In 
strength of the 
total of 4,12 


CEA 
ary of the KRS 
KRS investigation 


justice 


Hil and Mr 
damages for 
ntierfere with their 


resisted the 
aiegalions 


Claws 
denied allegations by 
cinema-owning 

members of 
said, the voting 
was 878 out of a 


large 
dominan 
1956, he 
circuits 


* Nonsense’ 


nsense to 
enabled 


It was also nc 
CEA membership 
get preferential treatment over members 
of the Association of Independent Cine- 
mas (of which Mr. Byrne is Birmingham 
branch chairman) in obtaining films 

At the Jit which Mr 
Byrne's case was sidered, said Mr 
Pinkney, it was difficult to believe 
because of the size of the discrepancies 
that they were ** just mistakes." 

There was a complete absence of ex- 
planation by Mr. Byrne, and until in- 
vestigation by accountants there could be 
no conclusion as to the extent of the 
irregularities. Loss to the renters might 
have been much larger than the £50 of 
so shown in the summary before the JIC 

The judge observed 
equally have been less 

Mr. Pinkney I 


m any case 


suggest that 
exhebitors to 


meeting at 


There might 


have never known it 
Crossexamining for plaintiffs 
Alan Campbell suggested it was 
made clear to Mr. Byrne that 
being charged before the 
fraud of dishonesty 
Mr. Pinkney fon’t think those 
words were used, but Mr. Byrne was told 
he should realiwwe the seriousness of the 
matter 
The judge 
ambiguous terms 
Mr. Campbel 
sworn that no 


‘These “bre vague and 
said that Mr. Hill had 
allegation of dishonesty 
had been made against Mr. Byrne, and 
Mr. Pinkney replied that in his apinion 
it was clear) at thé JIC meeting that Mr 
Byrne was being accused of dishonesty 

The judge observed: *‘ So: you and Mr 
Hill, the joint secretaries of the JIC, took 
different views. of the matter; that shows 
how indefinite it all was.” 

His Lordship also asked: ."’ This is KRS 
business, is it true that the CEA members | 


} drome 


of the JIC are 

or rubber stamps 
Mr. Pinkney 1 don't 

fair play 


there only as 


accem that 
there to see 
wdship suggested that in iumpos- 
bar the commuliece was puting 
thumb-screw on Mr. Byrne and giving 
one turn 
Mr. Pinkney said was never 
brought into operation exhibitor 
gave taciities for an investmation 
His Lordship: ** Why bar 


on't know whether he is 


a man if you 
lishonest or 


Pinkney 
pending investigation 
If the investigation 
exhibitor co-operated 

Theodore Henry F! 
the CEA general 
said his 


he did 


said the expression “* bar, 
misieading 
place and the 
was no bar 
gelstone, member of 
council and of the JIC, 
impression was that someonc, 
not know whether a was Mr 
Byrne, Mrs. Byrne or someone else, had 
been dishonest in the matter before the 
committee 

On Thursday 
CEA president 


was 
took 
there 


Edward Joseph Hinge 
and a JIC member, said 
Mr. Byrne was given every opportunity to 
give an explanation to the JIC * The 
impression I got was that he had not 
been able to give enough time to his 
business and was not able to explain 
exactly what had happened.”’ 

Mr. J. G. Strangman, QC, for the 
CEA, asked: ** We know there had been 
23 visits to the County cinema, and 
except for two weeks nothing substan- 
tially amiss was found. Would that fact 
have affected your mind if it had been 
specifically brought to your attention? a 

Mr. Hinge: ** There was still the point 
to explain how these Saturday night 
tickets got into the Sunday returns. Pos- 
sibly the only way was for an expert to 
conduct an investigation.’ 

Cross-examined, witness agreed that in 
January, 1957, he was fined £10 and Hinge 
Productions, Lid, of which he was 
managing director, was fined £10 for fail- 
ing to pay National Insurance contribu- 
tions, sums for which had been deducted 
from employees’ wages Total involved 
was £286 

Questioned by the judge, Mr 
said his company leased the New Hippo- 
Darlington, which had been losing 


‘a tremendous amount of money.’ 


Mr. Campbell: ** During the time 
was going on you were sitting in judgment 
upon my client? 

Mr. Hinge: ** Not sitting in 
but I was sitting on the JIC.” 
“You are not suggesting there was 
anything other than a muddle on your 
part, and that there was no element of 
fraud in your company, are you? 
Mr. Hinge said he thought 
been general confusion in his company. 
He took responsibility for the matter and 
paid the contributions 

Mr. Campbell: ‘* When 
the conclusion you would bar my Client 
pending investigation, did you consider 
it was a case of muddle or fraud on his 
part?" 


judgment, 


Hinge replied that whichever was 
> it seemed irrelevant at that stage 
followed the invariable pro- 
a bar pending invesugation 
The JIC never took a votc 
Mr. Hinge agreed he did not then know 
that the exhibitor would have to pay tor 
the accountanis’ nvestigation in any 
event, but said that as an exhibitor repre- 
sentative on the JIC he wasn't really 
concerned with that, because the KRS 
could have taken such action without any 
reference to the CEA 
The evidence was concluded 
On: Friday, Mr. Charles Russell, QC, 
for the KRS, ‘Mr. Hill and Mr. hon, 
submitied .that, plaintifis had no right to 
any inquiry at all because there was no 
contractual link between themselves and 
the JIC. It did not, therefore, 


Continued at foot of col. 3 


wnaments | 


| for 


Hinge | 


that | 


| been taken over from ABC by J. B. 
| Milne Theatres as from March 31. 


there had 


you came to | 


| JIC proceedings 


lie with | 
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| Television Outlook 


by TONY GRUNER 


Hylton Plans New 
TV Film Series 


EVERYONE KNOWS Jack Hylton, but none better than the theatre- 


going public. 
name. 


His name on the canopy means more than a top box-office 
It stands for entertainment on the highest level, and this can mean 


anything from the Crazy Gang to the Russian Cossacks, from the London 


Admissions Fall—Contd. 


already been in existence for more 
than three years when 
were started, so it is not possible to 


this 
egions, or whether 
admissions in 1950—the base year 
the index—had already fallen 
proportionately more than in other 


relatively less effect in 
than in other 


| regions. 


Though 
has 
figures 


of cinemas 
year, the 
closures in 1956 


the number 
been falking each 
show that 


! 


the figures | 


| retainer. 
| given 
| hours of 


and 1957 were much higher than in | 


preceding years. 
1957 totalled 204. Seven new cinemas 
opened, and 22 
the net closures during the period to 
175. 

Cinema closures have not kept 
pace with declining attendances and, 
as a resuh, 


Cinemas closed in | 
re-opened brought | 


there has been a decrease | 


in the average capacity of cinemas | 


being filled. 


were well below the rate for 1950 
and this decline was more marked 
in large than in small theatres. To 
some extemt this can be explained 
by the Pe ge greater number of 
closures of small cinemas. 

Average admissions a_ seat last 
year were 71 per cent. of the 1950 
figures, compared with 82 per cent. 
for the prewous year. 


Milne Takes ites 


THE PLAZA cinema, Dundee, and 
the Kings cinema, Montrose, have 


plaintiffs to complain that the inquiry 
offered was not conducted in a particular 
way 

The judge: *“‘ You mean that if there 
is no right to an inquiry, it doesn’t matter 
if the one held is farcical? "’ 

Mr. Russell: ** Yes, my Lord.”’ 


Counse] continued that the JIC was a 
piece of administrative machinery and not 
a tribunal of inquiry at all. For plaintiffs 
to base a claim on the ground that the 
were “contrary to 
natural justice,” they would have to 
establish that the JIC was a quasi-judicial 
body 


Mr. Russell also submitted that the 
visits of KRS inspectors to the County 
theatre could not be held to be trespasses, 
simply because the inspectors did not go 
there for the purpose of seeing the film. 

It was not incumbent upen defendants 
to prove that py had been guilty of 
dishonesiy. here had been differing 
views about that. ‘“‘I must poim out, 
however, that no theory has yet been 
advanced as to how the discrepancies 
could have been due to a _ cashier's 
muddle,"" he added. 


The hearing was adjourned. 
It was thought unlikely that the case 
the close of the 


| would end before 


session, yesterday, Wednesday, and that 
it would be adjourned until the new law 
session which opens on April 15. 


| Philharmonic Orchestra to Robert Dhery and his comedy show from Paris. 


But what of Hylton, 
presario ? 

This week I met Hylton at his 
Savile Row headquarters anf dis< 
cussed with him the trends, compli- 


the TV im- 


| cations an rofitability o'! e 
determine whether television has had | “ ions and profita y of the new 


region | 


commercial medium. 


Hylton entered TV two years ago 
as Light Entertainment Adviser to 
Associated Rediffusion for a fabulous 
i In addition to this he was 

task of providing four 

light entertainment pro- 
grammes each month. 

Not all of his shows were success- 
ful, especially with the TV critics, 
but most managed to secure a satis- 
factory viewers’ rating. Since then he 
has had his contract with AR 
renewed for three years, and has also 
been appointed to the Board of 
Directors for the commercial TV 
station for Wales and the West 
Country. 

As he is the largest shareholder of 


the 


| TWW, Ltd., Hylton is in effect a 
Average admissions a scat in 1957 | 


programme contractor, and the man 
who guides the policy-making deci- 
sions of that company. 

This has given him quite a unique 
position in the business: working for 
one programme contractor and meet- 
ing its representatives across the table 
as a spokesman for his own region. 

At the moment he is holding fire 
on plans for large-scale production 
his TV material, which can be net- 
worked to other stations, while he 
tackles the day-to-day problems of 
making a success of light entertain- 
ment presentations for AR. 


Said Hylton, “ I have made a lot 
of mistakes in the last two years, 
and I am trying not to repeat them.” 

Now that he has got the TWW 
station under his control, Hylton 
would like to co-operate with the 
two new stations: Southern Tele- 
vision controlled by The Rank organi- 
sation, and Tees and Tyneside under 
George Black in trying to counter- 
balance the strong bargaining and 
buying position of the three larger 
contrgctors. 

Said Hylton, “ There is no doubt 
that big finance has moved into tele- 
vision, and that may result in changes 
hardly expected by those who sup- 
ported the original Television Act. 
Personally I shall fight against any 
attempt to create a monopolistic 
position in the industry.” 

Not that Hylton can complain 
about the results of his own region. 
TWW has now been on the air for 
two months, but the company fully 
expects to make a six-figure profit 
by the end of the year. 

And by that time Hylton hopes to 
be involved in the production of at 
least one and ma two TV series. 

Next week he flies to America to 
discuss television and other matters. 
But before he goes he will probably 
have talks with Irving Starr of Screen 
Gems and possibly Ed Stern of ZIV. 


2 VRE CER 


ee rae 


TECHNICOLOR 


FOR EARLY RELEASE BY RANK FIUM DISTRIBUTORS 
FROM HAMMER WHO GAVE YOU THE CURSE OF FRANKENSTEIN” 


Here they are... 


Red Buttons and 
Miyoshi Umeki 


Best Supporting Actor and Actress 
in this Year's Academy Awards—for their 
performances in 


SAYONARA 


Presented by Warner Bros. 


et 
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UP WEST 


, 1958 


OUR FILMS 


by with Billnge 


A BIG HIT PUTS EALING 
RIGHT BACK ON TOP 


THE FIRST ITEM on this week's 
agenda is ‘“* Dunkirk” (MGM— 
Metroscope—British), which has hit 
the jackpot at the —~ «4 It did 
not make such a powerful impact on 
some of the critics as it did on me, 
but, as I said the other day, it’s 
certainly captured the imagination of 
the public. 

The film is not only playing to 
large, but also to highly appreciative 
audiences. Most people in the trade 
will rejoice that the Ealing boys, 
actually responsible for the picture, 
are definitely back in business. 

gz a es 
“PEYTON PLACE” (Twentieth 
Century- Fox--Cineme Scope) o> ie 
long way from “ Dunkirk,” but the 
two films have one thing in com- 
mom. They are both tremendous 
successes. The Fox opus has really 
struck it rich at the Warner Theatre. 
It is, to put it mildly, a frank cross- 
section of American small-town life, 
but its interests are wide, and it has 
terrific feminine appeal. You don’t 
have to be clairvoyant confidently to 
forecast its future prosperity. 
& & a 

20TH CENTURY-FOX refuses, 
however, to be content with one super 
in the West End. It has another— 
namely, “A Farewell to Arms” 
(CinemaScope). The film got off to a 
flyer at the Carkton, Haymarket, 
following its premiere, attended by 
Princess Margaret. More news about 


this next week, and I'll be very 
surprised if it’s not good. 
& we * 
THAT LIVELY “cops and 
robbers" romp, “ Gideon's , Day ” 


(Columbia—British), has been doing 
steady business at the Gaumont, 
Haymarket. I thoroughly enjoyed 
the film, but many knowledgeable 
people in the trade think it has a 
poor title. You can always be wise 
after the event. 


fe ® Ys 

EVERY NOW and again a com- 
paratively modest film catches the 
fancy of the critics. “ Innocent 
Sinners ” (Rank—British) is such a 
picture, and the good notices are 
bearing fruit. The comedy-drama 
opened promisingly at the Leicester 


Square Theatre and, more important, 
the takings have rapidly increased. 
It may well prove a sleeper. 
2 & 2 
COLUMBIA'S “The Bridge on 
the River Kwai,” the British film 
that has collected a basketful of 
awards across the Atlantic, after 
having broken records here, is now 
at the Ritz. With such credentials 
there’s hardly need for me to tell 
you that it’s cleaning up. By the 
time this mighty orange has been 
squeezed dry a nice bit of cash will 
have been deposited in Columbia’s 
kitty. 
me s 
“PARIS HOLIDAY” (United 
Aeteie—Tocheirama) scored fluently 
during its stay at the London Pavi- 
lion, but owing to other commitments, 
departed last Friday. “The Quiet 
American "’ (United Artists), its suc- 
cessor, is no laughing matter, but a 
much more holding and entertaining 
film than the advance American 
reviews indicated. I've got a feeling 
it’ chick. 


LATEST attraction at the Odeon, 
Marble Arch, is “ Rooney” (Rank 


—British). It had a gala opening at 
the Savoy, Dublin, a fortnight ago 
and since then it’s beaten “* The 
Bridge on the River Kwai” figures. 


It may not create a like miracle at 


the Odeon, but so far the receipts 
have quickly mounted. 
8 a al 


“ORDERS TO KILL” (British 
Lion—British), an unusual and excit- 
ing espionage melodrama, started at 
the Rialto, Coventry Street, last 
Thursday. It got a more than 
favourable press and not just because 
Paul Dehn, fhe News Chronicle film 
critic, wrote the script. The picture’s 
an expertly constructed thriller, 
although its fuse takes a little time 
to ignite. 


THERE IS still plenty of activity | 


the Plaza, Lower 
Regent Street, caused obviously by 
the persistent success of ‘The 
Ten Commandments " (Paramount— 
Vista Vision). 


in and around 


The DeMille opus has | 
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Dominion, Tottenham Court Road, 
had a good week with “ The Duke 
Wore Jeans ” (Anglo Amalgamated 
British). The opening Sunday was 
very nearly a record, and the subse- 
quent takings have been well up to 
expectations. On current form, * The 
Tommy Steele Story” stable com- 
panion seems a cast iron bet 


ON RELEASE 


NOW FOR the general 
“Blue Murder at St. Trinian's ” 
(British Lion—British), which has 
just concluded its first London runs, 
definitely did a burster. A_ real 
laughter maker, it’s brought smiles 
to exhibitors’ faces, as well as to 
those of its audiences. 


releases. 


been playing to outstanding busi- ba ° s 

ness, and now that Easter AND TALKING of British Lion, 
approaches the demand for seats is its latest offering, “ Silent 
greater than ever. Enemy ™ (Independent-British Lion— 


British), got cracking last Monday 


_ I've heard nothing about it so 
ar, but am most anxious to learn if 
ALL GRIEVOUSLY deplore the war films are still retaining their 
tragic death of Michael Todd, but popularity outside of the West End. 
that colossal monument to his | 


| 1 ! 
 Aiaient ten m not the only one 


* (United Artists bd bd s 
continues 


acumen and courage, 
World in 80 Days” 
—Cinestage), 


to attract THE AB-PATHE thriller, “* Chase 
large crowds to the Astoria, Charing ‘nani . ” c } 
Cross Road. Mike will oom i Crooked Shadow” (British), has 


made a really good start. Directed by 


history as the cinema indusiry’s Michael Anderson, it holds from 
supreme showman. beginning to end and has a brilliantly 
contrived twist climax. 
a & a 


& a 2 
THERE'S BEEN good money for 
‘A Tale of Two Cities” (Rank 

British). It's a first-rate costume 
piece, and no doubt Dirk Bogarde’s 
interpretation of the famous Sidney 
Carton role is appealing to women. 


ALTHOUGH British and American 
films hold a commanding position in 
the West End, Continental pictures 
are by no means back numbers. That 
teaser, “Femmes de Paris" (Mon- 
dial) remains at the Cameo-Royal, 
Charing Cross Road, and the Paris- 


Pullman, Drayton Gardens, concur s s bg 
rently, and is filling both houses. THE U.S NAVY comedy, “ Don't 
Independents, grab it! Go Near the Water (MGM 
CinemaScope), has now entered the 
& 7 - third and final week of its first sub- 
: . urban tour. No cause for complaint! 
OF THE FOREIGN “double [t's attracting and tickling the 
bills,” none is doing better than masses. 
Gala’s “Street of Shame” and s # . 
Miracle’s “ Isle of Levant.’ The last , So ate eee 
named dabbles in nudity and wastes “WILD IS THE WIND” (Para- 
little time on bikinis, let alone normal mount—Vista Vision) is giving London 
attire. audiences another chance to see that 
s « = great actress Anna Magnani in action 
and I understand they're seizing it. 
THAT HALFWAY house between The receipts have been particularly 


Piccadilly and the suburbs, the good in the better-class halls. 


SENSATIONAL 
SHOWMAN'S DOUBLE! 


Big success at 
LIVERPOOL - BAYSWATER 
PORTSMOUTH 


now—From EROS! 


ISLINGTON 


Latest News from the Renters 


Hammer 


Has Four 


for Distributors 


FOUR NEW Bri 


either have been o 


ish productions, m 


about to 


First is “The Camp on Blood 
Island,”’ made for Columbia release, 
which will have its West End 
premicre this month. Heading the 
cast are Carl Mohne Andre Morell 
Edward Underdown, Walter Fit 
gerald, Phil Brown, Barbars le 
and Michael Goodlifl 

The film was produced by Anthony 
Hinds and directed by Val Guest 
from screenplay by Jon Manch p 
White and Val Guest Micha 
Carreras was executive producer ond 
Anthony Nelson Keys associate pro- 
ducer 

Recently delivered to Columbia for 
release in the near future is “ The 
Snorkel,” starring Peter Van Eyck, 
Betta St. John and Mandy Mille 

The film tells of a child who is 
convinced that her step-father is a 
killer, although neither she nor the 
police have proof 

Due for delivery to Rank FD in 
the United Kingdom and Universal- 
International in America 1s Hammer's 
new version in Technicolor, of 
* Dracula 

Starring Peter Cushing and Chris- 
topher Lee, the film was produced 
by Anthony Hinds and directed by 
Terence Fisher from a Jimmy Sang- 
ster screcnplay based on Bran 
Stoker's story 

Also n the C { ate Michael 
Gough, Melissa ‘Suri bling, Carol 
Marsh, John Van Eyssen, Miles 
Malleson and Valerie Gaunt. Execu- 
tive producer was Michael Carreras 
and associa producer Anthony 
Nelson Keys 

The sequel to The Curse of 
Frankensteim, The Revenge of 
Frankenstein,” in Eastman Color, is 
now in the final editing stage, and 
will be delivered shortly to Columbia 


Peter Cushing again plays the title 
role and his leading lady is Eunic 
Gayson Th casi ncludes Michae 
Gwynne, Oscar Quitak and Richard 
Wordsworth 

The film was produced by Anthony 
Hinds and direct d by Terenc Fisher 
from a Jimmy Sangster screenplay 
Michael Carreras was executive pro- 
ducer and Anthony Nelson Keys 
associate producer 

A fifth production, “ The Phoenix,” 


is now being made by Hammer in 


association with Seven Aris Films on 
ocation in Berlin. This is a dram 
about bomb-disposal work, and stars 
Jeff Chandler, Jack Palance and 
Martine Caro 

Adapted from Lawrence Bach 
mann’s novel of th same name 
*The Phoenix produced by 
Michael Carrera ind directed by 
Robert Aldrich for United Artists 
release 

A RELEASI d for the Henry 
Cornchiius come N » No 
Tim SLarring . and 
Betsy Drake, which ra SC * The 
Enchanted Hour by Paul Gallico 
will be announced rtly by British 


Lion 


ade 


be deli 


by Hammer 


vered to their 


Films at Bray Studios, 
respective distributors. 


‘RODAN’ WILL BE 
TRADE SHOWN 
IN NEWCASTLE 


KING BROTHERS’ “ Rodan,” an 
RKO Radio release which was filmed 


entirely in the Far East with a cast 
of thousands, is being trade shown 
the Stoll, Newcastle, on Tuesday, 
April 22, at 10.30 a.m 
Presented in Technicolor and with 
English dialogue, the film is about 
1 prehistoric bird, weighing 100 tons 


ind with a 500-ft. wing spread, which 
is hatched from a 2,000,000-year-old 
gz in a Japanese coal mine affected 
by radio activity. 


‘Kwai’ First 
Once More 


PRODUCER Sam Spiegel has been 


named winner of the One World 
Award for 1957, for Columbia's 
*The Bridge on the River Kwai.” 
The One World Council, which 
makes the award, is an organisation 
founded “to form and cultivate a 
climate of opinion in which men of 


good will can work 
world.” 


U-A DOES WELL 
IN DUBLIN 


together for one 


SOME GOOD figures have been 
put up in Dublin recently, particu- 
rly at the Carlton, which did an 
excellent two weeks with “3.10 to 
Yuma and the Metropole, where 
ilmost continuous queues marked 
the big success of “ Witness for the 
Prosecution.” 


Paramount's 
New Play 


PERLBERG-SEATON and Para- 
mount announce the purchase of a 
new play by Samuel Taylor and 


Cornelia Otis Skinner 
of His Company,” 
Paramount by the 


* The Pleasure 
for production at 
independent team. 


THE trade show 
France's “ The Price of Love” is at 
the Berkeley, Tottenham Court Road, 
on April 9, at 10.30 a.m. 


of Films de 


| Paramount 
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‘Ten Commandments’ 
Ends Record Run 


CITED as 
of motion pictures 
ments ” 


“the most successful motion picture compen in the history 
Cecil B. DeMille’s production o 
has terminated its New York City Broadway engagement at the 


The Ten Command- 


Criterion Theatre, after its 70th week during which the picture was shown to 


1,344,016 patrons. 

Charles Moss, managing director = 
the theatre, in ceremonies markin 
the occasion, presented a plaque to 
George Weltner, vice-president “in | 
charge of world-wide distribution for 
Pictures, distributors of | 
“ The Ten Commandments,” honour- | 
ing the picture as “ the outstanding | | 
box-office attraction of all time. | 

Statistics released by Mr. Weltner 
and Mr. Moss reveal that during its 
run at the Criterion, “ The Ten Com- | 
mandments”’ grossed the  record- 
breaking sum of 2,734,786 dollars at 
the box-office, and earned a film 
rental for Paramount of more than 
2,000,000 dollars—several times more | 
than any other picture in history has 
earned for any distributor from a 
single theatre. 

Decision to terminate the run of | 

“The Ten Commandments” at the | 
Criterion was made by mutual con- 
sent of the theatre and Paramount 
officials, in order to begin a series of | 


limited engagements throughout 
syd New York 
“The Ten Commandments” will | 


have its first showing in Ireland when | 
it opens on Easter Sunday, April 6, 
at the Ambassador theatre in Dublin. 
All seats will be bookable in advance, 
with two performances of the pro- 
duction daily. 


In VistaVision and Technicolor, 
the production has a cast headed by 
Charlton Heston as Moses, Yul 
Brynner as Pharaoh Rameses Il, 
Anne Baxter, Edward G. Robinson, 
Yvonne De Carlo, Debra Paget, and 
John Derek. 


jel tts 


had to drive from Birmi 
back to Birmingham. 


Roy Fielder, manager of the Bristol, Birmingham, arranged a 48-hour car 
rally in connection with Orb’s GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Contestants 
m to John O’Groats, then to Land’s End and 
Frood Division of J. Lyons and Company 
supplied frozen prepacked meals for the drivers. Picture shows some of the 
drivers with Elizabeth Hurlbutt, assistant manageress of the Bristol, and 
R. G. Crambac (extreme right), ea, London, S.E. Division, 
r 


~ SIX MGM FILMS 
ARE REISSUED 


SIX of MGM's best pictures of the 
past few years are to be made avail- 
able again to exhibitors in this 


| country. 


The films are “ Annie Get Your 
Gun ” (Betty Hutton, Howard Keel); 
“Random Harvest" (Greer Garson. 
Ronald Colman): “The Great 
Waltz” (Luise Rainer, Fernand 
Gravet, Miliza Korjus); “ Anchors 
Aweigh " (Frank Sinatra, Gene Kelly. 
Kathryn Grayson); “ San Francisco ” 
(Clark Gable, Spencer Tracy, 
| Jeanette MacDonald) and “ Nothing 
| But Trouble” (Stan Laurel, Oliver 


| Hardy). 


‘The Young Invaders’ 


NEW TITLE for W arner Brothers’ 


“ Darby's Rangers ” ‘The Young 
Invaders." The film, which stars 
James Garner and Etchika 
Choureau, starts its ABC general 


release on May 12. 


MONDIAL’S “ Femmes de Paris ” 
is going into its third month at two 
London cinemas—the Cameo-Royal, 
Charing Cross Road, and the Paris- 
Pullman, _Kensington. — 


—. 


<a rer re oe ee 
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REVIEWS FOR SHOWMEN 


YOUR NEW FILMS AT A GLANCE 
R.T. and 
Title and Renter Certificate Stars Remarks Box-Office Angle 
Escape From San 
Quentin ... tox 87 min. (A) Merrie Anders On-the-run melodrama illustrating the stormy Reliable “ second ” (C) 
(Columbia)—U.S Johnny Desmond adventures of a group of jailbreakers. Plot 


Richard Devon violent, yet holding, acting rugged, pace brisk 


and finale saluta 


tHoppity Goes to Town = 77 min. (VU) Eee Delightful Technicolor feature-length cartoon deal- Excellent general booking 
(Orb)—U.S ing with a community of insects living on a tiny (CC) 
patch of earth in the heart of New York. Ani- 
mation, story, dialogue and songs all admirable 
Killer Dino be 78 min. (A) Sal Mineo Juvenile delinquency melodrama, based on an Ve moderate “ pro 
(AB-Pathe)—U.S Brian Keith American TV play, concerning a mixed up kid grammer ” (C) 


Susan Kohner who is finally reformed by a sensitive girl. Cast 
talented, but story weak, sentiment mawkish 
and backgrounds squalid 
Notorious Mr. Monks, 

The 70 min. (A) 


fe tee ia Vera Ralston 
(Republic-British Lion) 
“Us 


Don Kelly 
Paul Fix 


Naturama romantic melodrama, set in the sticks, 
about a husky hobo wrongly suspected of murder. 
Tale seamy, but characters sharply drawn, 
direction resourceful and trial climax show- 
manlike 


Good average “ pro- 
grammer” (C) 


rer ere on me ee 


tOld Yeller 83 min. (U) Dorothy McGuire... Technicolor canine comedy melodrama centring Exceilent popular and fam- 
(Disney)—U.S Fess Parker on a mongrel who wins the affection of a frontier ily booking (CC) 
Tommy Kirk family, but unfortunately has to be destroyed. 
Tale refreshingly down-to-earth, young players 
delightful, sentiments warm, animal asides en- 
gaging, highlights moving and scenery superb 
Quiet American, The ... 120 min. (A) Audie Murphy .. Romantic-cum-political melodrama, freely adapted Very good title and star 
(United Artists)—U.S Michael Redgrave from Graham Greene’s novel, describing the booking, particularly for 
Giorgia Moll rivalry of an Englishman and an American i an better class halls (C) 
Eurasian girl in seething Saigon. Michael Red- 
grave first class, co-stars more than adequate, 
direction smooth, dialogue incisive and atmos- 
phere colourful 
+Saddile The Wind 84 min. (A) Robert Taylor CinemaScope-cum-Metrocolor “ outdoors’ con- Very good western (C) 


(MGM)—U.S Julie London 


cerning a former gunman who has trouble with his 
John Cassavetes 


trigger-happy younger brother. Story powerful, 
acting vigorous, light relief apt, romance slight, 
yet appealing, finale stern and scenery superb 

Crime melodrama telling how private eye exposes 
an insurance fraud. Tale a trifle cumbersome, but 
Henry Beckman confident in lead, climax spec- 
tacular and staging adequate 


So Lovely, So Deadly .. Henry Beckman 
(Monarch-British Lion) Lou Prentiss 
—U.S Natalie Priest 


71 min. (A) Usable “ second ” (C) 


| (C) SUITABLE FOR[CHILDREN. (CC) EXCELLENT FOR CHILDREN. + IN COLOUR, 


OLD YELLER 


Disney. American (U). Photographed in Tech- 

nicolor. Distributed by Robert Stevenson. Featur- 

ing Dorothy McGuire, Fess Parker and Tommy 
Kirk. 7,524 feet. Release not fixed 


CANINE-CUM-JUVENILE Technicolor “ out- 
doors,” the latest of the Disney “live action” 
series. Staged in middle mnineteenth-century 
Texas, it hinges on the brief, but tender and 
exciting, association of a frontier family and a 
lovable and extremely inielligent mongrel dog. 
It introduces youngsters, grown-ups and domestic 
and pgs Sh nea = and skilfully deploys them 
against glorious backgrounds. The cast is hand 
picked, there are thrills in plenty, much fun and 
a_ compelling undercurrent of warm: sentiment. 
Make no mistakes, it'll transplant kids into their 
seventh heayen and, what’s more, their parents 
will be eager to accompany them. Excellent 
popular and family booking. 


Story.—Jim Coates, a homesteader, goes away 
on a cattle drive leaving his wife, Katie, and six- 
year-old son, Arliss, in the care of his older boy, 
Travis, just in his teens. Travis drives oft a 
stray dog, but the animal comes back and Arliss 
persuades his mother to let him stay. They 
christen him Old Yeller and. after he saves 
Arliss from a bear, he and Travis become in- 
separable. Old Yeller also prevents Travis from 


being trampled by wild hogs, and everybody is 
delighted when the real owner allows the boys to 
keep him. However, Old Yeller is later bitten 
by a savage wolf which attacks Katie, develops 
hydrophobia and Travis has to shoot him. Travis 
is desolate, but his father returns and helps ease 
the loss, and the lad finds further consolation 
in one of Old Yeller’s offspring. 

Production.—The picture gives the youth and 
the dog their heads and their triumphs and 
disasters merge into touching and exhilarating 
entertainment. Tommy Kirk contributes 4 
natural performance as Travis, Kevin Corcoran 
makes a mischievous and engaging Arliss, 
Dorothy McGuire is in her element as Katie, 
Jeff York amuses as a noi so helpful neighbour, 
and Fess Parker figures in the opening and 
closing scenes as Jim, but neither has anything 
on Old Yeller, a really ingratiating mongrel. Its 
highlights include the roping of a fractious cow 
who had just calved, the fight between Old 
Yeller and the wild hogs and the tragic encounter 
with the hydrophobic wolf. The pace is smooth 
and the shrewdly selected backgrounds are mar- 
vellously photographed. 

Points of Appeal.—Friendly, absorbing yarn, 
strong human interest, clever youngsters and dog, 
resourceful direction, big moments, appropriate 
tunes, magnificent scenery, intriguing ttle, Tech- 
nicolor and U certificate. 


THE QUIET AMERICAN 


United Artists. American (A). Directed by 

Joseph Mankiewicz. Featuring Audie Murphy, 

Michael Redgrave and Giorgia Moll. 10,970 feet. 
Release April 28, 1958 


ROMANTIC-CUM-POLITICAL melodrama, 
freely adapted from Graham Greene’s novel. lt 
tells of an Englishman and an American who 
meet in Saigon during the turbulent 1950s, but 
allow emotional conflict, aggravated by their 
rivalry for the same Eurasian girl, to wreck their 
lives. There are definitely more words than 
deeds, but the dialogue, expertly delivered, 
especially by Michael Redgrave, is intelligent 
and, together with authentic backgrounds, finmly 
buttresses its unusual iale. Very good title and 
star booking, particularly for betier-class halls. 


Story.—Thomas Fowler, a British war corre- 
spondent in Indo-Ohina, is questioned by 
Inspector Vigot of the Surete about the murder 
of a young American. Fowler's memory imme- 
diately goes back to when he first met the 
American, a student whose political ideals are in 
contrast to Fowler's own, Phuong, Fowler's 
native mistress, and the American fall in love 
and, because Fowler’s wife refuses to divorce 


Continued on page 18 
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PRINCESS AT 20th-FOX PREMIERE 


Princess Margaret attended the European premiere of 20th-Century Fox’s A FAREWELL TO ARMS at the Carlton, Haymarket, on Wednesday last week. 
(1) The Princess is presented with a bouquet by Frances Mann of the Dockland Settlement. (2) J. Pattinson and the Duke of Bedford. (3) Mrs. Wills 
and Mrs. Gerard Leigh. (4) Eva Bartok and the Marquis of Milford Haven. (5) Lady Dufferin and Ava and Judge Maude. (6) Major and Mrs, Wills 
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More pictures from the royal premiere of AFAREWELL TO ARMS. (1) General view of the foyer after the arrival of Princess Margaret. (2) J. Pattinson, 
Larry Kent and Percy Livingstone. (3) John Loder and Mrs. Mattei. (4) Lord and Lady Savernake. (5) Mr. and Mrs, Auckland, (6) Mr. and Mrs. 
Daponte. (7) The scene outside the Carlton 
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REVIEWS FOR SHOWMEN 


continued from page 15 
him, Phuong leaves Fowler and goes to the 
American. Fowler, convinced that the American 
is engaged im terrorist activities and jealous of 
his interest in Phuong, co-operates with the 
Communists in the Anserican’s murder. Vigot 
investigates, proves the American's innocence 
and denounces Fowler for permitting himself to 
be the dupe of the Communists. Later, Fowler's 
wife agrees to a divorce, but Phuong no longer 
wants Fowler and he is left friendless and alone. 

Production.—The picture, which hinges on the 
struggle between the Government and Com- 
munists in Saigon, leads to discussions over the 
creation of a Third Force. These, although 
provocative, occasionally hold up the action, but 
the poignant triangle romance adds a strong 
touch popular colour, Audie Murphy is not 
emirely happy as the sensitive American, but 
Michael Redgrave contributes a superb portrayal 
as the cynical, hate-obsessed Fowler, Giorgia 
Moll reaches the heart as Phuong, and Claude 
Dauphin never misses a trick as the vigilant 
Vigot. The story is given a definite pro- 
American slant, a concession to the U.S public, 
but it nevertheless stimulates and contains much 

rofound drama. There are a few spectacular 
ighlights, and the settings impress. 

Points of Appeal.—Iniriguing tale, great per- 
formance by Michael Redgrave, box-office stars, 
subtle feminine angle, best-seller title, and 
authentic staging. 


SADDLE THE WIND 


MGM. American. (A) CinemaScope. Photo- 
graphed in Metrocolor. Directed by Robert 
Parrish. Featuring Robert Taylor, Julie London 
and John Cassavetes. 7,532 feet. Release April 
28, 1958 

OUTDOOR melodrama, finely photographed in 
CinemaScope and Metrocolor. It concerns a 
former gunman who determines to settle down, 
but finds life complicated by his trigger-happy 
younger brother. It's sombre in outline, but the 
main characters are sharply drawn and effectively 
varied and logically introduce popular romance 
and horseplay. Scenic qualities impress, and 
there is a theme song for good measure. By and 
large, classy, as well as rugged, alfresco “ thick 
ay A Very good western. 

omy hot headed brother of Steve 

Sinclan a rancher, returns from town one day 
complete with fiancee, Joan Blake, an attractive 
dance hall girl, and a new gun. Tony tries out 
the gun on a notorious killer and, carried away 
by success, turns on a party of squatters. Clay 
Ellison, leader of the squatters, appeals to Mr. 
Deneen, an old man who had originally opened 
up the valley and given Steve his ranch, and 
Dencen supports Ellison’s claim to the land. 
Deneen and Steve escort Ellison to town to pur- 
chase supplies, but before Steve can stop Tony, 
Tony shoots Ellison. Deneen then orders both 
Tony and Steve to leave the district. Steve accepts 
the ruling, but Tony refuses to give way and there 
is more shooting. Finally, Tony dies by his own 
gun, and Steve takes Joan back to the ranch. 

Production.—The picture subtly emphasises 
the inner conflict between the two brothers, while 
appropriate asides artfully extend its emotional 
and dramatic range Julie London displays 
charm and restraint as Joan, Robert Taylor con- 
tributes a forthright performance .as Steve, John 
Cassavetes convinces as the wild Tony, and 
Donald Crisp introduces a touch of dignity as 
Mr. Deneen. Its scenery is magnificent, and 
colour and the curved screen are used to advant- 


age. 

Points of Appeal.—Holding story, 
and competent players, impressive 
CinemaScope and Mgtrocolor 


THE NOTORIOUS MR. MONKS 


Republic-British Lion. American. (A) Naturama. 
Directed by Joe Kane. Featuring Vera Ralston, 
Don Kelly and Paul Fix. 6.331 feet. Release 
April 14, 1958 

ROMANTIC melodrama, set in the sticks. It's 
about a husky down-and-out who becomes suspect 
while the temporary hand of a tippling = 
and his unhappy wife, but carns an acquittal z 
his trial. There is a leaning towards the squalid 
side, but its many strands are closely plaited by 


attractive 
highlights, 


its director and leading players, and tension 
steadily mounts at the finish. The overall will 
intrigue most audiences. Good average “ pro- 
grammer. 

Story.—Dan Flynn, unemployed, discovers Mr. 
Monks, a farmer, drunk at the wheel of his car. 
He drives Monks home and Angy, Monk's wife, 
gives him a job. Angy informs Dan that there is 
oil on the land, but apparently Monks has been 
kidding her. Later, Dan stops Monks from ill- 
treating a horse and Monks tells Chip Klamp, : 
business man who has designs on Angy, that 
attempted to kill him. Gilda Hadley, an A 
tive girl, runs away from home and creeps into 
Monks’s car. Monks spots her and hides her in 
his barn. Meanwhile, Angy learns the truth 
about the oil and wants Dan to take her away. 
Subsequently, Monks is found dead and the police 
accuse Dan of murder. At Dan's trial, Gilda 
confesses that she pushed Monks to his death 
when he tried to assault her. Chip is arrested 
for withholding evidence, and Angy and Dan go 
their respective ways. 

Production.—The picture spends much of its 
time on the farm, but the by-play is comprehen- 
sive and holds the interest while the stage is 
being set for the crucial trial scene. Vera Ralston 
acts competently in the unrewarding role of Angy, 
Don Kelly makes a muscular Dan, Luana Anders 
catches the eye as Gilda, and Paul Fix registers 
as the mean, alcoholic Monks. Its twist ending 
is effective and Naturama gives the overall depth 
as well as breadth. Incidentally, it has obvious 
feminine interest. 

Points of Appeal.—Well constructed story, 
good cast, showmanlike finale and Naturama. 


ESCAPE FROM SAN QUENTIN 


Columbia. American. (A) Directed by Fred F. 

Sears. Featuring Merrie Anders, Johnny Desmond 

and Richard Devon. 17,272 feet. Release May 12, 
1958 


HIGH-POWERED _ on-the-run melodrama, 
briskly unfolded against constantly changing 
backgrounds, It describes the sizzling activities 
of a gang of jailbreakers who quarrel amon 
themselves and, following much violence, sea 
their own fate. The acting, although more virile 
than subtle, meets all demands, and touches of 
agreeable romance punctuate the rough stuff. As 
for the climax, it’s nothing if not salutary. 
Reliable * second.” 

Story.—Mike Gilbert, an ex-pilot, in prison 
because of his worthless wife’s extravagance, and 
Roy Gruber, a hardened criminal, decide to 
scram. Gruber promises Mike a share of hidden 
loot and beats up Hap Graham, another crook 
who wants to cut in on the deal. Mike and 
Gruber get away in a handy plane and reach 
Los Angeles, where Mike discovers that Robbie, 
his wife's sister, is really the girl for him. Mean- 
time, Graham recovers and gives chase, accom- 
panied by other thugs, but Mike, Robbie and 
Gruber move on to Tiajuana. Robbie and Mike, 
tired of Gruber’s brutality and double-crossing, 
manage to escape from Gruber and co-operate 
with the police. Gruber receives his just deserts, 
and Mike and Robbie look forward to happiness, 
after Mike has paid his debt to society. 

Production.—The picture picks up a number of 
characters as,it careers across country, but its 
bullet-ridden script prevents overcrowding. Merrie 
Anders is an appealing se lady as Robbie, 
Johnny Desmond earns a little sympathy as Mike, 
and Richard Devon is in his element as the vicious 
Gruber. Its tough supporting types, too, register. 
There are bashings galore, as well as shootings, 
and the cosh, oddly enough, drives its moral 
home. 

Points of A .—Meaty tale, husky team, hot 
pace, stern climax and arresting title. 


KILLER DINO 


AB-Pathe. American (A). Directed by Thomas 
Carr. Featuring Sal Mineo, Brian Keith and 
Susan Kohner. 7,044 feet. Release not fixed 
JUVENILE delinquency melodrama, based on 
an American TV play. It’s about a mixed-up 
kid who, after spending a few years in a 
reformatory, is ultumately brought to heel by a 
sensitive girl. The leading players are cteaned 
and the backgrounds convince, but undisciplined 
direction causes it to wallow in self pity. It 
carries its heart too blatantly on its ve to 
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interest average British audiences. Very moderate 

* programmer. 

Story.—Dino, a 17-year-old, serves three and a 
half years in a reformatory for wo part in a 
robbery that led to murder. his release he 
is embittered and neither Mandel, the under- 
standing parole officer, nor Sheridan, a well- 
meaning welfare worker, succeeds im curbing 
him. is bullying father, Minetta, makes things 
worse. Dino’s young brother, Tony, who 
idolises ay ge Dino to wane e 3 a raid by — 
tough gu Ss station. . 
later fi his * ity in Shirley, ey, a oa, 
_ love redeems him and he calls the h 
on. 


Production.—The picture covers squalid and 
familiar ground and points no moral rt from 
suggesting that the best way to tame a inquent 
is to offer him a tender “ chick.” Sal Mineo, a 

ket Marlon Brando, has his moments as 

ino, Susan Kohner is an appealing Shirley, 
and Brian Keith and Frank Faylen are also as 
good as the mawkish script will permit as 
Sheridan and Mandel. The settings, too, meet all 
demands, but, like the cast, are squandered on 
a sordid and hackneyed tale 

Points of Appeal.—Title and promising young 
players. 


SO LOVELY, SO DEADLY 


Monarch-British Lion. American. (A) Directed 
by Will Kohler. Featuring Lou Prentiss, Natalie 
Priest and Henry Beckman. 6,497 feet. Release 
not fixed 
UNPRETENTIOUS, yet vigorous, crime melo- 
drama. It deals with a private eye who spectacu- 
larly exposes an insurance fraud, but not before 
he meets one of the perpetrators in a sensational 
death grapple. The opening sequences are a 
trifle cumbersome, but it steadily gathers momen- 
tum. Penultimate punch commends it to the 
*ninepennies.” Usable “* aggre 
Story.—Steve Clark, a ed sleuth, is 
assigned by Bill Emerson, a ‘a cague, to work 
for Ava Eastwood, a wealthy widow. Mrs. East- 
wood tells Steve his duties are to act as com- 
panion to Karen, her stepdaughter, who she 
claims caused Mr. Eastwood's death during a 
mental blackout. Meanwhile, Karen visits Steve 
and, although Karen is hostile towards him, Steve 
soon suspects Mrs. Eastwood of lying. Follow- 
ing conversations between Eddie Rocco, a tough 
ight club owner, and Steve, and a further —_—- 
rs. Eastwood is revealed as her husband 
murderer. Emerson then proves to be her easene 
_ in an insurance racket, and finally both Mrs. 
stwood and Emerson meet their doom. 
Production.—The picture, 
dunnit lines, fails to create a 
but keeps well on the move. enry Beckman, 
who is both hero and narrator, displays plenty of 
vitality as Steve, and Lou Prentiss, Natalie Priest 
and Woodrow Parfrey make the most of their 
mnie as Karen, Mrs. Eastwood and Emerson 
tively. The staging is adequate and the 
Ga ogue neat, while a desperate fight on a water 
tower furnishes a thrilling curtain. 
Points of A «—Popularity of detective 
fiction, hard-working cast, intriguing title and 
showmanlike ending. 


resented on who- 
air of mystery, 


HOPPITY GOES TO TOWN 


Orb. American (U). Photographed in Techni- 
color. 1,008 feet. Release March 31, 1958 
FEATURE-LENGTH animated cartoon in 

Technicolor dealing with the lives and adventures 

of a community of insects living on a tiny patch 

of earth a few feet from the pavements of Broad- 
way. The hero is a grasshopper, the winsome 

heroine a honey bee, and the heavy villain a 

beetle whose henchmen are a fly and a mosquito. 

The human characters are notably well portrayed, 

the animation admirable and dialogue and music 

both appealing and humorous. Excellent 
general booking. 

Production.—The cartoon succeeds immedi- 
ately in creating interest in all the little creatures 
it portrays in this entertaining insect play. The 
plot, following the lines of an oldtime stock com- 
pany melodrama, is unfolded with becoming 
gravity, carefully avoiding the error of laughing 
at itself. The accompanying lyrics include 
“We're the Couple in the Castle,” “ Katy-did, 
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Katy-didn't ” and the melodious “I'll Dance at 
Your Wedding.”” The animation is masterly and 
the voices which speak the dialogue are cleverly 
typed. The cartoon is full of fun and the story 
proceeds at a rattling pace from start to finish. 


Points of .—Gay and unusual story. 
Excellent treatment. Tuneful music. Admirable 
animation, and Technicolor.—B, W. 
Shorts 
E. J. Faneey Productions 

ADRIATIC PEARL. British (U). 1,495 feet. 
A well constructed quota short dealing with 


holiday resorts and centres of historical imterest 
in Yugoslavia. The commentary is exceptionally 
good, factual without being prosy, and the 
photography adds to the quality of a two-reeler 
that covers comparatively new ground in an 
a ag and informative manner. Very good. 


New Realm 


SECRET WORLD. British (U). 1,890 feet. A 
revealing insight into the diverse fauna to 
be found in the heart of London. Birds nest 
and rear their young in oneaey impossible 
places, and this despite the hundreds of thou 
sands dogs and cats in the city. Hedgehogs 
breed and thrive in the shadow gas con- 
tainers, mice defy every human effort to extermi- 
nate them, and life goes on ng on almost un- 
a in the animal kin Very good.— 


MINING REVIEW, Number 8, 11th year. Bri- 
tish (U). Produced by Francis Gysin. 917 feet. 
Release April 7.—Pigeon shooting, mine rescue, 
human strength, and a new system of shooting 
down coal are the four items making up this 
issue. Charles Swann of Shireoaks Colliery, Notts., 
handles the pigeon shooting; the mine rescue 
shows the opening of the first rescue station to 
be built in Britain for 27 years; Harold Cope of 
Ripley, Derbyshire, who claims to be Britain's 
strongest pitman, provides the human strength; 
and the shooting down of coal is a demonstra- 
tion of a new Airbreaker system at Rossington. 
Well presented quota short.—F.W.R. 


Butchers 


OO BAH-BAH ROCK. Foreign (U).  Pro- 
duced by Tony Sayter. 1,305 feet. Release not 
fixed —This musical featurette, co-starring Ferry 
Barendte and The City Ramblers, presents 
skiffle and rock ’n’ roll numbers against Belgian 
cafe backgrounds. There is plenty of activity 
and the settings are authentic, but technically 
the titbit definitely falls below standard. Fill-in 
solely for the uncritical. 


Renown 


EARTH IS A BATTLEFIELD. British (U). 
Colour. 990 ft.—The story in animated cartoon 
form of steel in the service of agriculture from 
medieval times to the present day. Dialogue is in 
verse-parody, and ranges from Chaucerian English 
to contemporary Cockney, with the little charac- 
ters simplified almost into abstractions of human 
i Interesting, and amusingly clever.— 


MGM 


MUTTS ABOUT RACING. American (U). 
616 feet—A Technicolor Droopy cartoon in 
CinemaScope dealing with a wild road race. 
Action abounds in this up-to-date version of the 
hare and tortoise theme. Good.—B. W. 

ENCHANTED ISLES. British (U). 1,538 
feet—Eastman Color travelogue of a tour of 
the Hebrides. Visits are paid to all the famous 
beauty spots, which include St. Columba, South 
Uist and Skye among the larger islands. 
Fingal’s Cave, Tobermory and Barra all provide 
attractive contrasts which give ample oppor- 
tunity for some excellent photography, and the 
historical associations are emphasised. Despite 
one glaring misquotation the commentary is 
well balanced. Good. 


THE SILVER CITY. British (U). 1,864 feet.— 


Eastman Color two-reeler presenting the famous 
old Scottish city of Aberdeen as a centre not 
only of education and culture but as a modern 
holiday resort, in and near which everything from 
the Highland Games at Braemar to seashore 
recreations are dealt with. Many of the scenes 
showing the beauty spots in the vicinity are really 
attractive. The commentary combines the factual 
wth flashes of pawky humour. Good. 


SNOW FIGHTERS. Canadian (U). 882 feet.— 
Iiteresting and informative, it shows how 
Canada’s bi-lingual city fights the annual blizzards 
which bring some 60 billion cubic feet of snow 
between December and April. An unusual sub- 
ject excellently handled. Good. 


THE FIVE PORTS. British (U). 1,434 feet. 
—Photographed in Eastman Color, this two- 
reeler visits the famous Cinque Ports of Kent 
and Sussex, traces their long histories, recalls 
memories of bygone splendours and deals with 
their present-day activities. A friendly and infor- 
mative commentary adds much to the attractive- 
ness of this essentially English subject which is 
one of wide general appeal. Good 


PLANE SAILING. British (U). 1,273 feet.— 
Covering not only sailing on the Thames and the 
thrills of pratima os mer but also the increasingly 
popular pursuit of sail planing, this twovreeler 
provides plenty of contrasting interests. Notable 
are the sequences in which the photographer ac- 
companies a pilot on a trip in order to shoot 
scenes while airborne. An exhilerating and inter- 
esting short. Good. 


MOUSETRAP IS OUT! British (U). 1,385 feet. 
—In this Eastman Color two-reeler John Arlott 
takes us on a personally conducted tour of some 
of the districts which produce famous British 
cheeses. The methods of cheese-making are shown 
in interesting detail, various types of cattle are 
seen and there are interviews with some of the 
men and women who are concerned with the 
production of cheese. There is, however, nothing 
approaching “ cheese-cake ” in this short which 
includes many really attractive glimpses of the 
countryside. Very Good. 


SHEEP WRECKED. American (U). 566 feet.— 
In this CinemaScope cartoon, the determined 
Droopy copes with a wolf in sheep's clothing and 
many other disguises. The action is sustained and 
the humour never flags. Very Good. 


HAPPY-GO-DUCKY. American (U). 558 feet. 
—Tom and Jerry unite in this CinemaScope car- 
toon in trying to cope unsuccessfully with an 
Easter chick which proves to be a very downy 
bird. Plenty of laughs result. Good.—B.W. 


Columbia 


GUNS A POPPIN’. American (U). 1,486 
feet.—The Three Stooges are seen to better effect 
than usual in this two-recler in which a most un- 
restful rest cure is taken in the heart of the 
country. The machinations of a meal-stealing 
bear coupled with those of a hunted crook and 
pursuing sheriff provide more amusing situations 
than often occur, and the rough-housing is 
funnier than usual. Good. 


HAM AND HATTIE, No. 1. American (U). 
641 feet.—First of a new series of coloured car- 
toons presented in a heavily stylised manner and 
combining two subjects—‘* Trees " and “ Jamaica 
Daddy.” There are sufficient original touches for 
the short to bear the label. ood. 


HAM AND HATTIE. No. 2.—Again cover- 
ing two subjects, this time Sailing and Village 
Band, this cartoon in colour is altogether charm- 
ing. Simplicity of theme and treatment make it 
a pleasant contrast to the more robustious car- 
toon and the accompanying commentary is in 
character. Very good. 


RUSTY ROMEOS. American (U)._ 1,452 
feet.—In this two-reeler, the Three Stooges return 
to the mixture as before. The trio become 
engaged to one and the same girl with results 
that are disastrous to their peace of mind and 
body. The slapstick is piled on without any 
cessation and several laughs result. Average. 


PASSPORT TO PLEASURE. British (U). 
1,535 feet—An Eastman Color two-reeler con- 
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trout-fishing in the fast running rivers of 

land. Unlike many shorts dealing with 
fishing, the sport is not shown as an easy form 
of armchair killing and the concluding sequences 
dealing with a stern battle between a 14 lb. brown 
trout and an expert fisherman are genuinely thrill- 
ing. The fact that the fish is freed after capture 
provides a pleasant climax. Louis Bromfield 
speaks the commentary, and the beauty of the 
scenery is fully exploited. Very good. 


MAGOO’S MASQUERADE, American (U). 
542 feet.—The doctor takes an ostrich to a fancy 
dress ball under the impression that he is escort- 
ing a ballerina. He soon gets the bird in another 
sense, but succeeds in enjoying himself vastly, as 
indeed the audience will. Very good.—B. W. 


CHAMPION STUNT DRIVERS. American 
(U). 844 feet—A “ World of Sport” short 
showing the lengths to which drivers of stock 
cars in America will go to provide thrills for 
the crowd. Some of their motorbatics are really 
exciting. Good. 


WONDERS OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 
American (U). 1,316 feet.—A two-reeler in East- 
man Color and CinemaScope which provides a 
comprehensive picture of the city of statues—and 
statutes. Visits are paid to all the places of 
greatest national and international interest, and 
a coautenataey is factual without being either 
facetious or -wagging. An important subject 
handled with dignity "Go0d._-B. Ww. “i 


cernin, 
New 


20th Century-Fox 


THE SETTLER. American (U). 2,375 feet.—A 
pleasantly contrived story in the Flicka series. 
It tells of a weak-willed city worker who arrives 
at the McLoughlin ranch with his wife and small 
son en route to Oregon where he intends to start 
life anew as a settler. He is hopelessly unfitted 
for the life and this secret knowledge prompts 
him to try to find excuses for returning to the 
town where he and his family lived. But his 
small son has faith in him, and when one of his 
horses breaks loose, the wonder-mare, Flicka plays 
an important role in helping him to find himself 
and press on to his new goal. This ingenuous 
picture carries a moral and at the same time 
presents a well-balanced little story. Good. 


CAVALRY HORSE. American (U). 2,383 feet. 
—Another admirable addition to the popular 
Flicka series. An Irish-American cavalry sergeant 
finds that his mount is to be sold to a dealer 
who intends to have it destroyed and its carcase 
sold. The + Ngee visits his old troop commander, 
Captain McLoughlin at the latter's ranch and 
when the news of the sale of his mount becomes 
known, the family rally round to help try to 
save the horse. However, it is the mare, Flicka, 
which comes to the aid of the sergeant just when 
it appears that there is no hope left. The happy 
sequel is that horse and owner are reunited, and 
all ends happily. Although Flicka is not called 
upon to do much in the way of tricks, the story 
is entirely satisfactory. Good. 


HIGH DIVERS AND DOLLS. American (U). 
763 feet.— A Movietone CinemaScope coloured 
short in which world champion trick divers 
demonstrate at a iami swimming pool. Of 
interest to more than diving enthusiasts. the short 
a some attractive underwater photography. 

ood. 


THE JUMPING HORSE. American (U). 782 
feet.—Another Movietone CinemaScope short in 
colour dealing with various aspects of training 
and employing horses in show jumping, steeple- 
chasing and fox-hunting. Good. 


GASTON GO HOME.—A Terrytoon coloured 
cartoon in which the magic maulstick manipulator 
of Montmartre tries desperately, but unsuccess- 
fully to return to his native France as a stow- 
away in a liner. Very funny. 


SPRINGTIME FOR CLOBBER. American 
(U). 590 feet——In this Terrytoon colour cartoon 
the autocrat of the boiler-room becomes involved 
with two crooks and one long-suffering tenant 
to nobody’s advantage. Very funny. —B. W. 
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TRADE SHOW OFFERS—FEBRUARY, 1998 


Titus 
AMIABLE LADY 


tBIG BEAT, THE 
BLACK PATCH 


BLACK SCORPION, THE 


{BLOOD ARROW 
*CARVE HER NAME WITH 
PRIDE 


COLORADO RANGER 
CROOKED RIVER 
DARBY'S RANGERS 
‘DEEP SIX, THE 


*DIPLOMATIC CORPSE, THE 
tESCAPE FROM RED ROCK 
*EVERY DAY EXCEPT CHRIST- 
MAS 
*tFAMILY DOCTOR 
FAST ON THE DRAW 


tFEMALE ANIMAL, THE 


{FEMMES DE PARIS 
FRIGHT 
FURY AT SHOWDOWN 


*GOLDEN DISC, THE 


HELL BENT FOR GLORY 


HELL BOUND 


HOSTILE COUNTRY 


tHUNTERS OF THE SOUTHERN 
AS 
MARSHAL L OF HELDORADO 


tMOSCOW AND THE 
MUSCOVITES 
MOTORCYCLE GANG 
tPARSON AND THE OUTLAW, 
THE 


PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1 


REFORM SCHOOL GIRL 


REKAVA 
(THE LINE OF DESTINY) 
RIDER FROM TUCSON 


tSING, BOY, SING 


STORY OF DR. SCHWEITZER, 
THE 
*STRANGE WORLD OF PLANET 
x 


TALL TROUBLE, THE 

TEENAGE DELINQUENTS 

THIEF IN SILK 

*TOVARICH PUTS TO SEA, 
THE 

UNVANQUISHED, THE 

WEST OF THE BRAZOS 


tWHITE POODLE, THE 


YAMBAO 


(CC) Excellent for Children 


Reap. No 
F. 23240 
F. 23187 
F. 23216 
F. 23229 
F. 23224 


Br./f 


23227 


F. 23243 


FP. 23246 


F. 23238 


F. 23206 


Br./E.23261 


F. 23177 


Br./E. 23196 


F. 23249 


F. 23190 


Br. E.23248 


F. 23258 


F. 23213 


F. 23241 


F.23280 


F. 23245 


F.23279 


F. 23192 


F. 23233 


F.23194 


F. 23193 


FP. 23189 


F, 23223 


P.23277 


23232 


Br./E.23312 
F. 23242 


F.23278 


F.23268 


(C) Suitable for Children 


RUNNING 
RENTER Time( MIN 
Exclusive 75 
Rank 82 
Warner SI 
Warner 87 
20th Century- 75 
ox 
Rank 119 
Exclusive 56 
Exclusive $1 
Warner 104 
Warner 107 
Rank 65 
20th Century- 75 
Fox 
MGM 40 
20th Century- a4 
Ox 
Exclusive 56 
Rank 82 
Mondial 78 
Butcher's 58 
United Artists 73 
AB-Pathe 78 
Warner 91 
United Artists 69 
Exclusive 60 
Gala 43 
Exclusive 53 
Gala 69 
Anglo 72 
Amalgamated 
Columbia 70 
Cross-Channel 95 
Anglo 69 
Ama gamated 
Contemporary 85 
RKO Radio 61 
20th Century- 91 
Fox 
Gala 92 
Eros 73 
Republic- 72 
British Lion 
Eros 8! 
Small 71 
Gala 40 
Contemporary 14 
Exclusive 58 
Gala 70 
Regent 84 


Certi- Lenotu 


) FICATE (FEET) 
U 6,820 
U 7,332 
A 7,421 
x 7,896 
U 6,726 
UU 10,710 
U $,017 
U 4,637 
A 9,492 
U 9,783 
U 5,856 
U 6,718 
U 3,642 
A 7,645 
U $,012 
A 7,369 
A 7,020 

(LCC) 

A 5,215 
A 6,689 
U 7,010 
A 8,269 
x 6,261 
U 5,431 
U 3,872 
U 4,871 
U 6,208 
A 6,519 
U 6,337 
U 8,550 
A 6,269 

7,650 

5,442 

8,190 
U 8,310 
x 6,706 
U 6,499 

7,316 
U 6,402 
U 3,623 
U_ 10,200 
U 5,265 
U 6,324 
x 7,411 


(NC) Not for Children 


STARS 
Richard Ney 
Betty Oakes 
Gogi Grant 


William Reynolds" 7 
George Montgomery, 


Diane Brewster 


Richard Denning ... 


Mara Corday 
Carlos Rivas 
Scott Brady, 
Paul Richards 


Virginia McKenna 


Paul Scofield 
Jack Warner 
Jimmy Ellison 
Russ Hayden 
Jimmy Ellison 
Russ Hayden 
James Garner 


Etchika Choureau _ 


Alan Ladd 
Dianne Foster 
William Bendix 
Robin Bailey 
Susan Shaw 
Brian Donlevy 
Eilene Janssen 
Commentary by 
Alan Owen 
Rick Jason 
Marius Goring 
Jimmy Ellison 
Russ Hayden 
Hedy Lamarr 
Jane Powell 
George Nader 
Colette Brosset 
Louis de Funes 
Nancy Malone 
Eric Fleming 
John Derek 
John Smith 
Mary Steele 
Lee Patterson 
Terry Dene 
Tab Hunter 


Etchika Choureau 


John Russell 
June Blair 
Stuart Whitman 
Jimmy Ellison 
Russ Hayden 


Jimmy Ellison 
Russ Hayden 


Anne Neyland 
Steve Terrell 


Anthony Dexter 
Sonny Tufts 
Marie Windsor 
Fernandel ... 
Zsa-Zsa Gabor 
Paolo Stoppa 
Gloria Castillo 
Ross For: 
Edward Byrnes 


Tim Holt ... 
Elaine Riley 
Tommy Sands 
Lili Gentle 
Edmond O’Brien 
Pierre Fresnay 
Jeanne Moreau 
Andre Valmy 
Forrest Tucker 
Gaby Andre 
Alex Mango 
Dale Robertson 
Brian Keith 
Robert Vaughn 
Dorothy Green 
Roger Smith 
Philip Reed 
Jean Bradley 


Pinaki Sen Gupta 
Smaran Ghosal 
Jimmy Ellison 
Russ Hayden 

V. Koltsov 


Voloda Polyakov 


N. Citserot 
Nina Sevilla 
Ramon Gay 


* British Quota Picture 


Box-Orrice ANGLE 
Comedy melodrama. Doubtful booking 
(Cc) 
Cc — drama. Capital light booking 
Good Saas (Cc) 


Science fiction melodrama 
certificate *‘* shocker "’ 


Very moderate western (C) 


Espionage melodrama. Outstanding 
British box-office proposition (C) 


Nutshell western. Passable small hall 


. Good X 
(NC) 


“second ** (C 

Pocket ** horse ** Passable small 
hall ** second ** (CC) 

World War Il melodrama. Good 
general booking (C) 

Naval war melodrama. Good average 
star booking (C) 

crime Good 

British ** second ** (C) 

Outdoor melodrama Good double 
bill (C) 

Cameo documentary. Useful 


slightly overlong British -_ -in oe ) 
So-so British thriller (C) 


Pint-size ‘* outdoors.’ Passable small 
hall ** second ** f 3 

Triangle Comedy drama. Good average 
** double bill *’ (C) 

Screen revue. Promising teaser attrac- 
tion (NC) 

Supernatural melodrama. Reliable 
** second ** (C) 

Good ** outdoors *’ (C) 

Rock ‘n’ Roll musical. Very good 


British light booking (CC) 


Great War melodrama. Good general 
booking (C) 

Crime melodrama. Booking solely for 

cheap industrial halls (NC) 

Thumbnail western. Passable small hall 
** second ** (CC) 


Colour travelogue. Good feature-length 
documentary of general interest (CC) 

Cameo western. P small hall 
** second ** (C) 


Travelogue. Sound *‘ double bill ** (C) 
Melodrama. Reliable ‘** double bill *’ (C) 
Outdoor melodrama. Good ‘* double 
bill *’ (C) 


Slapstick satire. Sound specialised 
audience booking for those who can 
recognise satire for what it is (C) 


Juvenile delinquency melodrama. Good 
** double bill ’* (C) 


Drama set in Ceylon. Excellent 
specialised audience booking (C) 

Pocket outdoor melodrama. Useful 

** second *’ (CC) 

Musical melodrama. Obvious star book- 

younger 

Biographical drama. Reliable *‘* pro- 

grammer "’ for good class audiences 
) 

ience fiction melodrama. Good 

British X certificate offering (NC) 

Western. Reliable ‘* second *’ (C) 


Juvenile delinquency melodrama. 
x cortifieate** do - double bill (NC) 


Crime melodrama. So-so ‘* second *’ (C) 

Feature- documentary with wide 
appeal (C) 

A “ natural’ for specialised 

Passable small 


Drama of wandering musician. Excellent 
children’s matinee booking (CC) 


Cuban witchcraft drama. Good special- 
ised audience booking (NC) 


+ In Colour 


* Kine.” 
REVIEW 


Feb. 27 
Feb. 6 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 20 


Feb. 20 
Feb. 20 


Feb. 27 
Feb. 27 
Feb. 27 
Feb. 13 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 13 


Feb. 27 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 27 


Feb. 13 


Feb. 13 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 13 


Feb. 13 
Feb. 27 


Feb. 27 


Feb. 27 


t Wide Screen 


3, 1958 


RELEASE 
Date 
Floating 
Mar. 17 
April 14 
Not Fixed 


Not Fixed 
Mar. 31 


Floating 
Not Fixed 
May 19 
Mar. 10 


Mar. 17 
Not Fixed 
Not Fixed 
Mar. 17 


Floating 
Mar. 17 


Not Fixed 
Floating 
Feb. 7 


April 21 
April 14 
Floating 


Floating 


Not Fixed 


Floating 


Not Fixed 


Floating 


Mar. 3 


Not Fixed 


Floating 


Feb. 3 
Floating 
Not Fixed 
Not Fixed 


Imme. 


Mar. 3 


Imme. 


Not Fixed 
Not Fixed 
Feb. 7 
Floating 


Not Fixed 


Floating 


Seer ten 
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British Lion’s ORDERS TO KILL was premiered at the Rialto on Thursday last week. (1) Monsieur J. Chauvel, the French Ambassador, chatting with 
Odile Versois. (2) Lisa Gastoni and Douglas Collins. (3) Anthony Havelock-Allan, the producer, Mrs. Wanamaker, Mr. and IMirs. Charisse. (4) Odile 
Versois, Mrs. Massie and Anthony Asquith, the director. (5) Sir Michael and Lady Balcon. (6) Douglas Collins, Sir Carol and Lady Reed 


A Ancien Ma ae nae Bion ate 


22 


Studio Round-Up 


By PETER EVANS 


In ‘The Horse's Mouth’ 
isn't All Horseplay 


THREE ACTORS stepped on to a carpet which covered a hole in the 
floor. The law of gravity being what it is, they disappeared. The law of 
Equity being what it is, they were carefully lowered to safety on a hidden 
lift.. But their downfall was more stately than swift 

After several unsuccessful takes the , — 
actors disappeared with alarming | Flemish priest who was known as 
speed. “I took a bit of a chance | the Apostle of the Lepers. 
ihat time,”” explained a_ technician But Neame wouldn't elaborate on 
who was not on the flying carpet. * the details. “ Everybody announces 


speeded up the 


ramp 

Director Ronald Neame looked 
delighted and said it was the best 
take of the day. The technician who 
had taken a bit of a chance looked 
pleased, and said thank you 

The actors looked shaken and said 


nothing 


It happened at Shepperton di iring 


the shooting of Joyce Cary's classic 
best-selling novel, *The Horse's 
Mouth,” starring Alec Guinness, who 
also wrote the script. It is a Knights- 
bridge production for UA release 
directed by Ronald Neame for pro- 


ducer John Bryan 
executive 


Albert Fennell is 
producer 


Near-Farcical 


There are several 
sequences in the piciure 
all horseplay. Director 
plained: “ We are 
sufficient 


near-farcical 
But it isn't 
Neame ex- 
hoping 
broad comedy 
the mass audience. The story has a 
more serious side, of course It 
could be one of those rare and fortu- 
nate films which interests both the 
intellectual and the average film fan.” 

* The Horse's Mouth "’ is the story 
of an eccentric painter of genius who 
wants only to paint, but who is 
usually hindered by his helpful con- 


there is 
to bring in 


temporaries An unusually fine cast 
includes Kay Walsh, Andrew Ray 
Renee Houston, Michael! Gough, 
Reginald Beckwith and Robert Coote 
The picture is in Eastman Color 
and marks the lighting debut of 
camera operator Arthur Ibbetson 
“He is doing a terrific job.” said 
former cinematographer Neame 


Very Optimistic 

I asked producer Bryan what made 
him choose this present moment of 
depression in the industry to launch 
Knightsbridge Films 


“We are very optimistic about the 
future. We believe this is the right 
moment to launch new companies 
because there are great opportunities 
for independent producers he 
answered. 

As I revealed few weeks ago, 
Guinness is now working on the 
script for Ronald Neame based on 
the life of Father 


PHONE GER 


0831-5 


STUDIO FILM} 


LABORATORIES L'® 


71 DEAN ST. LONDON W.1 


Damien, a 


they are going to make a picture with 
Alec Guinness. Well, we won't say 
We'll go right ahead and do it,” 


he said 
The paintings in the film are being 


done by John Bratby. described as 
the “angry young man” of British 
ar For one huge nightmarish 
canvas he has used £750-worth of 
paint 

I understand that the entire pro- 


duction cost (about £250,000) is being 
provided by American sources. 


SHOOTING has started on “ Man 
With A Gun at Merton Park, 
Geoff Tully directs for producer Jack 
Greenwood Lee Patterson and 
Rona Anderson are co-starred. Pop 
singer Glenn Mason also appears as 
an actor-singer. 

& =z cs 
GIA SCALA and Alexander Knox 
have joined the cast of “ The Two 
Headed Spy,” Hal Chester's produc- 
tion starring Jack Hawkins. The pic- 
ture, now on the floor at ABPC 
Elstree, is directed by Andre de Toth 
from a_ screenplay by James 
O'Donnell. 
* a r 


A COMPLETE 35-mm. private 
cinema equipment has been installed 
by RCA Great Britain, Ltd., for 
Mather and Crowther, Ltd., the 
advertising agents, at their Bretten- 
ham House offices, 

Ihe sound system is 


RCA's 


London 
HAPPINESS has a into MG 
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Feet up. Director Ronald Neame, producer John Bryan, Michael Gough 
and Oscar winner Alec Guinness take it easy on the set of THE HORSE’S 


**It could be one of those rare and 
fortunate films ’’ says Neame 


MOUTH at Shepperton studios. 


APRIL 3, 


1958 


LG.215X, which is specially designed 
for this type of smal] preview theatre 
and is ideal for advertising agents 


who require high quality but do not | 


need full studio facilities. 

The system comprises the RCA 
LMI.9031 rotary stabiliser sound- 
head, which is easily converted at a 
later date for reproduction of push / 
pull optical and 200-mil. studio 
magnetic sound tracks if desired; an 
LMI,.10706A preview attachment for 
running unmarried prints 


headed running), an amplifier 


| upper spool 


(double- | 


assembly and a high-fidelity console | 


loudspeaker system. 


The wall-mounted amplifier cabinet 
contains an LMI.9257G amplifier, 
monitor loudspeaker with indepen- 
dent volume control and an exciter 
lamp supply. The handsome console 
loudspeaker, which is available in 
various finishes to suit the decor of 
the auditorium, employs a 15-inch 


locations completed, 20th-Fox’s INN OF THE SIXTH 
M, Elstree. 


Producer-director Mark 


Robson and Ingrid Bergman seem to be quite happy about the start of the 
studio work on the production 


| Greenland next 


LF speaker and two 2}-in. HF units 
with acoustic curtain damping. 

Also supplied and installed by 
RCA were the projector mechanism, 
box, pedestal and arc 
lamp to complete the projection 
assembly. The projection suite in- 
cludes steel fire shutters, spools re- 
winder, and an intercom. system be- 
tween auditorium and operating box. 


BILL TRAVERS will star in ‘ * The 
Sledge Patrol” based on ° David 
Howarth’s novel when it is filmed in 
year. An Anglo- 


| Danish-German co-production deal 1s 
| currently being negotiated. 


POST-FOGGING or “ flashing” 


| may increase the speed of a photo- 


graphic emulsion by as much as ten 
times. This was a point made by 
Dr. W. F. Berg, of Kodak, in course 
of an informal talk on photographic 
theory given to the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. 


be secured if the fogging exposure 
had a duration of an hour, with an 
intensity sufficient to produce an 
additional density of 0.3. He showed 
by means of curves how the effect 
was to raise the toe of the curve, so 
increasing the sensitivity to low-in- 


| temsity first exposures and reducing 
contrast. 


The effect of the pre- or post-fog- 


| ging exposure is, of course, tied up 


with reciprocity failure; the addi- 
tional exposure serves to activate 
incipient development specks. A brief 
uniform fogging given before the 
camera exposure would enable a low- 
intensity exposure of long duration 
to record; along period of fogging 


‘| applied after the camera exposure, in- 


creases the speed of the emulsion to 
the main exposure of normal dura- 


tion, 
Mr. Cricks explained that fre- 


| quently a colour film was exposed 


under conditions in, -which. the 
shadows received inadequate ex- 
posure. By the use of the. flashing 


technique, shadow. detail could 
brought out. 


The optimum effect would, he said, 
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MYLENE DEMONGEOT AT ‘TRISTESSE’ PREMIERE 


a a ae ee 


cc a A ce ORNS tit ela 


" Squa' 
(4) George Folkson and Enid Chanelle. (2) Eunice Gayson and Francis Matthews. (3) David Oxley and Ba Shelley. 
an oy apd my te tne Carele de la M toon de Fre (8 Mylene — 
M at the at a rance, (8) My 
Mont ee pee “Oakes, David Lewin and Ken P 


/ 
| 
: 
4 
: 
3 
j 
4 
: 
’ 
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DIPLOMATS AT ‘THE QUIET AMERICAN’ PREMIERE 


a 


A distinguished audience filled the London Pavilion last Friday for the premiere of Joseph L. Mankiewicz’s THE QUIET AMERICAN (UA). (1) Herbert and 
Mrs. Lom. (2) John Nicholls, Monty Norman, Mrs. Nicholls and Ben Henry. (3) Brian Sweeney and the Duchess of Argyll. (4) The Vietnam Ambassador 
afd his wife. (5) Lord Gifford and Mrs. Underwood. (6) H.E U. U 


mg Ses. the Burmese Ambassador. and his son. (7) H.E Mons Van Meerbeke, the Belgian 
Ambassador, and his wife. (8) Marquess of Donegall and Mrs. Mackenzie 


fo Ps See see 
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SHOWMANSHIP ; 


by Frank Hazel 


t 


eal 


TODD HAD A FORMULA 


NO COLUMN devoted to showmanship can 
fail to record the tragic loss of a great showman 
like Mike Todd. 

Here was a man who in a brief stay in this 
country, to launch his film “ Around the World 
in Eighty Days,” blazed across the showmanship 
trail with such force that few in this country 
could have failed to have known all his comings 
and goings. 

There may be some criticism of his Barnum 
and Bailey showmanship, but it achieved just 
what it set out to do. 

I remember having a talk with Mike Todd on 

ip, and how he insisted that the basic 
idea must always be a simple one. An idea that 


THE COMPANY 


would appeal to every section of the public. After 
that you enlarged, and started beating the big 
drum and varying the power to the field in which 
you were operating. 

Thinking back on this, I wonder if Mike Todd 
did not come to the very crux of what is wrong 
with our showmanship today. 

Have we not become just a little too clever, 
and in becoming clever so confused the public 
that the message becomes so remote; and in the 
end it means little at all? 

In these days, when showmanship counts more 
than ever in our business, it is sad that a show- 
man like Mike Todd should have passed, for we 
badly need men of his calibre. 


OF SHOWMEN 


Good Titles Can Help a Lot 


1 THINK most of us have always realised the 
importance of film titles in selling our wares to 
the public, and I am sure those responsible for 
film titles have some set formulas to guide their 
selection. I have noticed time and again how a 
good, saleable title brings in sheaves of good cam- 
paign reports, whilst films with poor titles— 
especially single-worded ones—produce only a 
few, mediocre campaigns to mark their passage 
round the circuits. 

“The Gypsy and the Gentleman " is obviously 
an intriguing title and Harry Murray, Gaumont, 
Sheffield. caught the spirit of the thing and pro- 
duced an outstanding campaign. In press alone 
he won over 167 inches, which in Harry’s view 
are worth around £350 to the space buyer. 


Personal Visit 


Harry was obviously helped by a personal visit 
of Melinda Mercouri which he managed to 
advertise well in advance. The theatre newsboard 
lettered in Greck (Miss Mercouri comes from 
Greece), five gypsy caravan displays, a thousand 
throwaways, and extra posting of quads in out- 
lying districts also helped to bring the film to 
the notice of an extremely large number of 
patrons. 

I must say the press on the star was extremely 
well placed, for each feature had a news story 
slamt linked with a provocative stereo. 


I needn’t elaborate on all the details of the 
Personal, for Harry is a past-master in this sort 
of thing. But it certainly confirmed what I have 
always said—that a personal appearance backed 
by good press copy is worth hundreds of pounds 
of display material. 

Duncan Rider, A/M, Gaumont, Edgware 
Road, also had a good effort for the same film. 
His six local tie-ups included a good window 
display in a local photographer's, another in a 
fashion shop, whilst in a hairdresser’s salon a 
gypsy-style hair contest was arranged with good 
supporting stills. I’m glad to see that Mr. Rider 
didn’t neglect his supporting film, and he 


managed to get some more useful shop tie-ups 
for this one too. 

L. A. Wilkins, Gaumont, Islington, managed 
to obtain seven window displays of varying 
quality, but his piéce de résistance was an ex- 
pertly mounted and really delightful street stunt 
on the gypsy and gentleman theme. 

A girl—and a very pretty one into the bargain 
—dressed as a gypsy and a man in the gentle- 
manly attire of the period toured the district in 
a horse drawn wagon with a pleasant candv 
striped covering. They stopped at a number of 
key spots and set up their advertising material to 
form street-side film displays. The whole thing 
seems to have gone like a bomb and must have 
attracted a great deal of attention. 

Another title that has tickled the fancy of 
managers (and the public) is “The Pajama 
Game,” and A, H. Holloway, Central, Reading, 
managed to get some good coverage of the film. 

Three weeks before playdate teaser posters 
were used on the front-of-house and im the per- 
sonal columns of the daily press. A week later, 
the non-sync featured special interlude music of 
the hit tunes in the film as recorded by George 
Melachrino. 

Press editorial was above average, whilst 
Huntley and Palmer, the biscuit people, allowed 
Mr. Holloway to erect a special display in the 
works clubroom. Window displays took the 
usual line but were none the less effective for all 
that. 


Glamour Contest 


H. Byron Davis, Moderne, Bournemouth, 
organised a glamour girl contest to support his 
showing of the film. Needless to say, entrants 
had to dress in pyjamas and from the press pic- 
tures he sends it’s clear that some very cyecatch- 
ing nightwear appeared on his stage. 

A local store provided the prizes for this con- 
test and also the handouts to help its promotion, 
whilst special plugs were inserted in the normal 
theatre advertising. A mannequin parade .was 
mounted by the same store immediately before 
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B. BINT, Odeon, Sale. 

S. BRICKNELL, Florida, Caterham. 

W. M. DAVEY, Empire, Mexborough. 

J. DUCKER, A/M, Super, Stamford Hill. 

M. A. KNEE, Ritz, Birmingham. 

E. G. LENNARD, Palladium, Midsomer 
Norton. 

A. McANDREW, A/M, Rex, Leytonstone. 

D. O'LOUGHLIN, Odeon, Deptford. 


FIRST SEAL OF MERIT 


G. BERNARD, Odeon, Luton (Life Member 
No. 46). 


E. G. TRUMPER, Rialto, Maidenhead (Life 
Member No. 183), 
SECOND SEAL OF MERIT 


J. G. POWER, Oricnt, Aston (Life Member 
No. 238). 


THIRD SEAL OF MERIT 
J. Lae Odeon, Worcester (Life Member No 


FOURTH SEAL OF MERIT 
A. Sear, Ritz, Chatham (Life Member No. 
E. G. HANDFORD, Rex, Bedminster (Life 
Member No. 44). 
FIFTH SEAL OF MERIT 


P. J. MILLS, Gaumont, 


(Life 
Member No. 67). " 


Liverpool 


the contest and altogether the town must have 
been preity pyjama and film-concious during this 
period. 

I note with interest that Mr. Davis has started 

his Friday night stage shows—this time devoted 
mostly to skiffle—and since the town has nearly 
60 skiffle groups this idea should prove very 
popular. 
_“ Happy Is the Bride ” is another hard-working 
title, R. L. Cook, Savoy, Swindon, concentrated 
on wedding gowns, champagne and furniture 
angles in his shop displays, and the pictures he 
sends shows that these were not simply hole in 
the corner credit cards but nicely thought out 
display units. The “ just married” sign was 
hung on the back of a car which toured the 
town, while “ invitation cards’ were issued in- 
viling patrons to the screen marriage. 

This title is also a helpful one for the com- 
posite-page boys, and C. R. Hall, Beau Nash, 
Bath, arranged one which was extremely well laid 
out and had captions in each advertisement link- 
ing with his street stunt—the latter comprising a 
“bride and groom” walking round the town 
All this was of course supported by well chosen 
window displays, whilst special “ trailer slides ” 
were shown at clubs, nursing homes, etc., in the 
days before playdate 


Fine Display 


M. J. Zagury, Embassy, North Harrow, 
managed two composites for this film and also 
had the aid of a local store in helping to mount 
a very fine foyer display. I particularly liked 
the feature article linked with one composite ; 
this was a general interest article on floral 
arrangements with special reference to bouquets 
for bride and bridesmaids. 

F. J. Sm » Odeon, Manchester, had good 
support in his press campaign for “ Just My 
Luck” by a personal appearance. of Norman 
Wisdom. The press was outstanding in every 
way, and included serialisation of the story. 

eorge Baker, Gaumont, Manchester, issued 
another of his personal letters—this time 
addressed to the motoring enthusiasts—to pro- 
mote his showing of “ The Devil’s Hairpin.” 
These were mainly distributed by secretaries of 
car clubs, through garages, and by special mail- 


ing. 

Kenneth Edmondson, Gaumoni, Chester 
organised a “ first baby born in playweek ” con 
test in connection with his showing of “ Full of 
Life.” Local traders presented prizes and it 
seems clear that the idea caught on. Separate 
advertising was booked by the trader supporting 
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the contest and the foyer display of the prizes 
linked well with the film advertising material. 

R. » Gaumont, Sheffield, mounted an 
interesting and topical exhibition to support his 
showing of ** Men in War.” It was a large col- 
lection of press pictures entitled “ Sheffield in 

ar" and naturally the local press gave it above- 
average editorial coverage. It was also fortunate 
that three of Shefficld’s heroes from the days of 
the blitz, including one George Medal holder, 
were able to attend a showing 

John Eliis, Odeon, Chester, arranged some very 
attractive displays for “ The Pride and the Pas- 
sion,” and | must say | liked particularly the 
one linked with the gown shop where bridal wear 
and stills and cut-outs were very well blended. 
Other displays featured music and travel. 

Another civic night for the showing ef “ High 
Flight "' was arranged by Harry Saunders, Odeon, 
Prestwich. The guard of honour was formed 
by the local squadron of the ATC and the civic 
big-wigs who inspected the youngsters provided 
some good copy for the press. An exhibition 
of model aircraft made by local enthusiasts made 
an apt addition to the foyer display. 


Civic guests also helped the press coverage for 
Brian Bint’s showing of the same film at the 
Odeon, Sale. He too arranged a model aircraft 
display, which I understand was valued at about 
one thousand pounds 

Also in this report Mr. Bint sends a picture 
of his theatre newsboard and I must say he has 
really made an effort to produce a really attrac- 
tive permanent display in his foyer. 

For “ Slaughter on Tenth Avenue,” Mr. Bint 
concentrated a large part of his campaign on 
road safety. Film plugs were pasted over the 
normal safety posters and a fine bold streamer 
split fifty-fifty was hung across the main shop- 
ping centre. There is not the slightest doubt 
that almost everyone in the town must have seen 
this dual message on film and safety 


Colourful 


Now another entry fer the Showman’'s Cer- 
tificate for managers of theatres in Germany. 
This one is from W. Hall, Elizabeth, Krefeld. 
for the film “ Red Inn.”” He constructed a most 
colourful foyer display of a model inn with stars 
looking from windows. The background was 
part of a “La Boheme" set which was bor- 
rowed from the Stadt Theatre in Krefeld. 

All the rest of the material—an axe dripping 
with blood, an old fashioned musket, etc 
were made from pieces of wood and gas pipes, 
and again show the ingenuity of these service 
managers in making something from nothing. 

A. W. Street, Odeon, Jersey, managed press 


coverage well above average for “ The Bridge 
On the River Kwai.” I know how difficult the 
Jersey press are with film coverage, but such a 


tilm and the right approach should break down 
even the most anti-film editor. A banner hang- 


ing across the main street also had its coverage 
in the press. 
A special viewing, which the 


Lt.-Governor 


Good titles often inspire good campaigns, and THE GYPSY AND THE GENTLEMAN is a case in point. L. A. W 
for a ‘‘gypsy”’ girl to tour the district in a horse-drawn wagor with a “‘ gentleman”’ in period dress. 


attended with other top State officials, was a 
highlight of the campaign. 

By a tie-up with a local mineral water firm 
Reg Broadhead, Plaza, Chorley, managed not 
only a large foyer display but also some ten inch 
double-column ads in the press. This was for 
“The Sun Also Rises” and the local firm's 
drink, Sunglory, made an apt link. 

The story was also serialised, and a travel 
agency included reference to the film in its news- 
paper ads, and displayed posters. 

Another trade tie-up with top results was E. 
Brissenden’s arrangements for his screening of 
the kiddies’ double feature “ Johnny Tremain ” 
and “ Bambi” at the Gaumont, Dover. Baby- 
cham had the right character for a very direct 
display link, and in shops, theatres and 
this was carried through to good effect for 
drink and film. Glass mats were overprinted, 
Babycham badges given away to the youngsters 
serviettes also had a film plug added and lettered 
balloons again proved a popular treat. 

It is not often a newspaper covers a theatre's 
street stunt in pictorial form, but T. W. Bird, 
Gaumont, Whitley Bay, managed this for his 
on “ The Baby and the Battleship.” 


Holliday Double 


The press also co-operated with C. E. Brown, 
Gaumont, Preston, in his search for the double 
of Judy Holliday, linked with the showing of 

‘Full of Life.” It gained the film good extra 
coverage both in its launching and in the even- 
tual “ double” that was found in this snapshot 
contest. Mr. Brown also managed good inches 
for the Disney double feawre, with a story 
serialisation over five weeks and a painting con- 
test for the youngsters. 

The “Tin Star” was a film title illustrated 
very literally by J. B. Fenner, Gaumont, New- 
castle, in the shop windows during the town's 
January sales. Large tin stars with linking titles 
were used by a variety of traders, and the pic- 
tures show that this theme can used with 
very effective results. 

Mr. Fenner also stuck to one selling line for 

* The Tarnished Angels.” Here it was 
slogan * Only the Cinema Screen Could Bring 

’ eic.—an apt one with that little tele 
screen oma over us. 

D. W. Vicary, Odeon, Golders Green, gained 
some front page news coverage on his talk to 
the local Rotary Club on British pictures. This 
kind of public relations can be very rewarding, 
for not only are members of these clubs very 
often the most irregular cinemagoers, but may 
also be traders whose co-operation can be very 
useful at times. 

“Ice Cream, Chocolate, Smelling Salts "—so 
read the heading of a news report on the screen- 
ing of “The Joker is Wild” at La Scala, 
Paisley. W. Sowerby, having seen in the paper 
a report of a number of fainting cases when this 
film was shown, issued his usherettes with smell- 
ing salts. The idea not only attracted the news- 
papers, but it was included in an item on Scot- 
tish Television. 
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“Kine.”-MGM £600 Contest 


Ships in Bottles 
Show For 
“Barnacle Bill’ 


AN EXHIBITION of ships in bottles was 
arranged by Nat } manager of the Ritz, 
Leyton, and his assistant Harold McBean, when 
they screened “ Barnacle Bill.” 

The national tie-up with “Art Master” 
resulted in window tie-ups, foyer display and the 
distribution of a thousand contest leaflets, 

Eighteen double crowns were posted on 
sundry sites, amd the front-of-house decorated 
with cut-outs from quads. Another film ex- 
ploited by Nat Matthews and his assistant was 
“Davy.” For this, three thousand packets of 
muts were given away. Each had a card attached 
reading, * Sunpat invite you to go N ” with 
Harry Secombe, star of “ Davy,” etc., etc. 

As part of his campaign for “ Barnacle Bill,” 
R. W. Parker, manager of the Savoy, Exeter, 
used an idea that has not appeared in a cam- 
paign for some time. Silhouettes of a ship, light- 
house and other items with a nautical flavour 
were shown on the front tabs during intervals, 
while the theme music was played 


Handbills 


A thousand handbills were distributed via the 
pee during the performances prior to play- 

te 

The front-of-house was not overlooked. The 
glass entrance doors were decorated with life- 
belts, anchors and waves which was also carried 
into the interior. A giant display was placed on 
top of the canopy and the overall effect was im- 
pressive. ; 

A sixteen sheet was sited in a prominent situa- 
tion and illuminated at night. 

Ten local stores and shops enabled assistant 
manager J. W. Doran of the Ritz, Barnsley, to 
carry out a major campaign for “Les Girls.” 
The highlight was a beauty feature on a grand 
scale, linked with a fashion parade held in the 
Co-operative Society. 

Prior to this event, beauty and fashion displays 
were erected in the theatre foyer, including one 
by Vogue. Slides were shown repeatedly during 


the three weeks prior to playdate, and a thousand 
throwaways bearing an invitation were dis- 
tributed. 

Among the publicity used in this comprehen- 
sive tie-up were a thousand throwaways, a thou- 
sand film and theatre heralds, a thousand special 


He also staged several tie-ups with local 


of the Gaumont, ey = | 


rs 
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invitations, and miscellaneous excellent displays. 

© weeks prior to playdate, 25 posters were 
used on local buses plus teaser double crowns. 
Cut-outs of “ Les Girls” were used on mirrors, 
and figured prominently on the main entrance 
doors. 

Manager J. Dumachie obtained a good amount 
of editorial coverage for the screening of * The 
Little Hut” at the Regal, Glasgow. 

Sixty double crown posters were placed on 
tramcars running through the city and surround- 
ing districts during playdate. 

Twenty-five box-office cards were 
hotels, restaurants and clubs. 

Eight music and record dealers co-operated 
with manager G. Williams and his assistant G. 
Pemble to publicise “ Jailhouse Rock” at the 
Regent, Chatham. They completely devoted 
their windows to Presley recordings plus film, 
theatre and playdate credits, 

A giant rock was constructed by the theatre 
staff with the use of spare hardboard, old broom 
handles and artwork. This rock was carried 
around town by two of the staff and displayed 
at the theatre. 


sited m 


Kenneth Hugo, of the Odeon, Muswell Hill, 

arranged a recruiting display in the foyer by a 

Territorial unit when he screened THE 
BRIDGE ON THE RIVER KWAI 
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MANAGEMENT 


A Controversial Topic 


‘Lack of Members Leaves 
SCMA in the Doldrums’ 


THE QUESTION of a cinema managers’ 
union continues to be the subject of so many 
letters to my office that I make no apology for 
raising the topic again—after all, this section of 
my column is supposed to be devoted to the 
views of my colleagues. A correspondent from 
north-east England writes: “I have been an 
active member of managers’ associations since 
1942, and believe me I have known almost every 
move and counter-move since that date. 

“You give quite a good answer to your cor- 
respondent who, like many more of his calibre, 
will not join our ranks and voice his opinion. 
There are, however, certain inaccuracies in his 
letter that should be pointed out. It was not the 
Ministry of Labour that refused to recognise the 
managers’ separate section of the CEA but the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, who refused to 
accept an employees section of an employers’ 
trade union. 

“Moreover, the suggestion that the SCMA 
should join the TUC needs some clarification. I 
claim to be one of the first to have made this 
suggestion which was, in fact, accepted. We 
found, however, that the TUC would not accept 
any union which could not prove to be in a 
financially sound position—and it’s no seoret that 
the SCMA has not been very strong in this 
department simply because of lack of member- 
ship. 

“Your correspondent’s accusation of lack of 
militant spirit is just stupid. An individual or a 
body of people are only as militant as their 
strength allows, and there has been no lack of 
spirit in the ranks of the SCMA. But the CEA 
are quite aware as to our strength, and for this 
reason we lack the ability to force home an 
militant attitude—that is, because we lac 
members. 

“I must admit that both snobbery and fear 
play a large part in keeping managers from_be- 
coming members of SCMA. This was especially 


A Disc They'll Ask About 


THE BLURB on the jacket of RCA’s RD 
27028 calls the record “a kind of high fidelity 
travelogue,” and under the general title “ Jungle 
Drums” Morton Gould and his Orchestra not 
only provide a variety of tunes with an irresistible 
beat, like “ Ritual Fire Dance,” ‘“ Caravan,” 
“* Swamp Fire,” but also give a fine demonstration 
of high fidelity recording. Full, bold, with the 
texture of a steel guitar, they bring to old and 
popular tunes a vitality that 1s new and stirring. 
Very much a record for large auditoria and one 
that patrons will ask about when they leave. 

Exotic music in a light mood is provided by 
Stanley Black on Decca LK 4223: some genuine 
Latin scores arranged for his solo piano to very 
good effect. With triangle, cabaca, guitar and 
drums the beat becomes a background to the 
distinctive solo piano. Thirteen contrasting tunes 
that under the title “ Latin Lovers” makes an 
item for the library to be used on any occasion 
for the romantic and Latin background. 

Scrapbooks are always fascinating things and 
Decca LK 4205 is a scrapbook of British jazz. 
Jack Hilton, Spike Hughes, George Chisholm, 
Sid Phillips, George Webb, Mark White, George 
Melly, Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen and Fred Elizalde 
make this a record not only for the nostalgic, 
but a new experience for those to whom some 
are new and others have “ progressed.” 

This is a record with the touch of the old 


Savoy, and is indeed a collection of old masters 
whose mastery of jazz, at a time when I under- 
stood and appreciated it, to my mind has not 
been equalled. I think you will find this record- 
ing will please both the teenager and those to 
whom the 20’s had a special meaning. Good 
for the cinema and for the private collection. 
The next recording (on London LTZ UI15097) 
is a reshaping of the melodies of the same era 
as the last disc. It’s called “ Brilliant Corners” 
and features Thelonious Monk with Sonny 
Rollins, Ernie Henry and Clark Terry. They 
have produced a highly original and individual 
record, very much for the initiated; and while 
it could only be used for specialised interludes, 
it has the melancholy and mystery of jazz that 
you might find appealing—but hear it first! 


“ Sketches By Skitch” has of course Skitch 
Henderson and his Orchestra and this again is 
a new treatment of evergreen popular songs like 
“ All Through the Night,” “ All the Things You 
Are,” “In a Sentimental Mood,” “ Mood 
Indigo " and eight others of a similar date and 


noticeable in the early days of the Cinema 
Managers’ Association. mil we can get 
managers to appreciate the benefits which they 
now enjoy and to realise the benefits that could 


be had through strong representation on a 
national level, SCMA will continue to be in the 
doldrums.” 


I think there is a lot of sense in this letter, 
as in the many others I have had on the subject. 
My own personal view can be summed up in the 
thought that if all the energy and argument and 
general enthusiasm in these letters could be 
channelled into practical work through the 
medium of the SOMA, the general lot of the 
cinema manager might be a lot healthier than 
it is today. 


Apathetic 


I can understand the fact that quite a large 
Proportion of managers up and down the country 
simply couldn't care less about the prospect of 
joining a union. Either they are totally apathetic 
as to the value of the movement, or they simpl 
don’t think about the subject. These people will 
probably never join the SCMA—and certainly 
not until their heads are banged together and 
they begin to realise what strong representation 
could do for them. 

What depresses me, however, is the fact .that 
a very large percentage of non-members are 
extremely interested in the idea g efficient 
representation but, in spite of this, they content 
themselves with hurling general abuse at the 
society from the sidelines. 

The validity of their standpoint is conyparable 
with a person refusing to believe a car will work 
simply because there nagpene at that particular 
moment to be y is in the driving seat 
manipulating the controls. The answer to both 
these questions, obviously, is—get in and drive it 
yourself! 


theme. Each number appears to have a different 
instrument featured, while the full orchestra 
swells in when the highlights are reached. It’s 
another RCA, number RD 27019, and I can 
assure you the variation in treatment will have 
any audience pleased. A fine recording in every 


way. 

Well, if it’s the teenagers we cater for these 
days, the next two recordings are right up our 
street. The first is a vocal—but don't worry, it 
will go down well. The McGuire Sisters, the 
best I think in America, have 12 tunes, each one 
very much in the modern idiom, but somehow 
still very compulsive. There is a full orchestral 
accompaniment and the chorus, also under the 
direction of Dick Jacobs, is full and well 
balanced to the main vocalists. Coral LVA9073 
will please the youngsters and won't offend 
others. 

The other teenager disc could be presented 
under the general title of “ Teenagers in Love.” 
It has Teresa Brewer, who has a most pleasant 
voice. Again the chorus and orchestra are under 
Dick Jacobs’ direction and the numbers include 
“Why Baby,” “ Empty Arms,” “ Dark Moon,” 
“So Shy,” “Born to Love” and others that 
have titles fitting for the general heading. Coral 
LVA 9075 will f think be a popular hit generally, 
so why not use it in the cinema as well? 


SHIP CARBONS 
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LORDS DEBATE—contd. 


£20 million of revenue he either had to 
impose another tax elsewhere, or forgo 
the advantage of reducing auother tax 
Therefore the industry would clearly have 
to satisfy the country in the fullest pos- 
sible way that it was doing the best it 
could for itself, that it was collecting the 
maximum possible revenue and that it 
was Operating with maximum degree of 
economy 

On the second point he thought the 
country would like some enlightenment 
because there had been allegations in the 
past that in the studios, among the studio 
technicians, restrictive practices were rife 
and among artists and producers out- 
bursts of artistic temperament led to con- 
siderable waste and extravagance 


Valuable Export Trade 


Earl Winterton: “It is not quite so 
easy to find those good films as some 
critics of the industry have suggested. We 
have built up an export trade which 
though at presenti it runs only to a few 
million, is very valuable because of the 


prestige it helps to bring to this country, 
in so far as the best British film portrays 
aspects of British life which are perhaps 
not known to foreigners.” 

He thought everything had been done 
to increase efficiency in film production, 
especially considering how wages and raw 
materials had risen in price 


Assuming that the tax would be 
abolished he would like to emphasise 
that many millions were required to 


renovate the cinemas, many of which had 
got into a bad state of internal decora- 
tion because the money was not available 

Earl Winterion said that 
ment did not abolish this would 
earn a great deal of unpopularity with a 
large ourmber of people 

Lord Archibald believed that the whole 
of the debate should be based on the 
assumption that a forceful, energetic and 
thriving film production industry was of 
national importance He wanted to 
emphasise how much more the producer 


tax it 


if the govern- | 


producer any help at all was the abolition 
of the cinema tax 


He declared: ** The indusiry is not ask- 
ing for a subsidy from the government. 
It is not really asking for help from 
the government in the proper sense of 
that term. What it is asking is that the 


government should get off its back, and 
give it a chance to siand upright and 
fight for its own existence against the 


new forms of competition that it has to 
mect."’ 


If the cinema tax were abolished he 


thought—and he was sure the exhibitors 
would accept this view—that the Statutory 
Levy should be increased to an amount 


which would produce £5,000,000 a year 
This was not a subsidy, but a simple 
question of the internal allocation of the 
revenue of the industry 


If this 


was done he believed the in- 
dustry, despite the competition of tele- 
vision, would find its own level, reorganise 


internally, and go on to contribute in 
the future as it had done in the past. 

Lord Mancroft prefaced his remarks by 
saying that anything which he might say, 
accidentally or on purpose, or omit, must 
not be held to haye any relationship 
with the forthcoming Budget 

Even if the tax was abolished, he said, 
the change of attitude on the part of 
the public was unlikely to be affected. 
Perhaps a few cinemas might reduce their 
prices in the hope of attracting more 
patrons. Possibly others would smarien 
their appearance, but they would delude 
themselves if they thought tax abolition 
would entice everybody back into the 
cinema 


No doubt if there were enough really 


outstanding films the position would be 
improved 
He thought ‘“‘some very painful 
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readjustment '" would probably be neces- 
sary in the cinema seating capacity of 
a great many of our towns. Frankly, he 
thought too many places had too many 
cinemas. 


He suspected the fortunes of film pro- 
ducers might not be quite so seriously 
menaced as at first supposed. They were 
concerned, of course, at the heartbreak 
of little indep exhibitors, whose 
life savings were in jeopardy, and they 
were worried by the risk of unemployment 
in the exhibition industry. 


Revenue from TV 


Referring to the showing of films on 
television he said the revenue gained this 
way in this country would be only a 
tiny fraction, perhaps two or three per 
cent. of what it might get from the 
cinema market, if film rentals and levy 
payments were included. Perhaps when 
cinema and television had learned to live 
together, producers might find a useful 


| addition to their income from this sorrce. 


He said there was probably nothing that 
the government could or should do to 
attempt to influence the public to attend 
cinemas if they did not want to do so. 


The cinema market would have to find 
its natural size, which might be a good 
deal smaller than at present. Producers 
on the other hand might have a brighter 
outlook, and the developments to which 
he had referred gave them a hope that 
other lucrative markeis might be found 
later on 


Of economy, he said the average cost 
per camera a day of NFFC-financed films 
had now been reduced progressively from 
an average of £2,935 in 1947/48 to 
£2,418 in the year ended March, 1956. 

There were limiis to economy. If British 
films were made on the cheap they would 
begin to look cheap. But he thought the 


days of a surfeit of mink and maznifi- 


cence might be ing. 
Lord Mancroft concluded: ** The in- 
dustry has iis troubles—real troubles— 


and we have discussed them frankly and 
firmly this afternoon. I am sorry that, 
for reasons that I have already explained 
in detail, I am not able to be more 
forthcoming, and to express the govern- 
ment’s view more firmly upon those 
troubles. It does not, to me, look like 
a dying industry: it looks to me a pretiy 


ABC Second 


Hairdressing Salon 
at Islington 


A SECOND ladies’ hairdressing 
salon—Elstree Studio Hair Stylists— 
has been opened by ABC at the Carl- 
ton cinema, Essex Road, Islington. 

The opening ceremony was petr- 
formed by —— Scott, who was 
accompanied ry John Fraser. The 
Mayor and + gg sell of Islington, 
Alderman J. and his 
wife were a. r~« w. Cartlidge. 
director and general manager of ABC 
headed a _ contingent company 
executives including circuit super- 
visors F. C. Cockerill and L. E. 
Carpenter, publicity and advertising 
manager Stanley Mills and district 
manager G. A. Coombes 


LATE EXTRA 


Tharsday. April 3. 
10.30 a.m., Owa.— 
(United Artists). 


 Gunsight Ridge "* 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TRADE SCREENINGS 


was hurt in a period of declining box- 
office receipts. Cinema takings with the Wed., Apr. 9 10.30 Own 
coming of commercial television began 
to drop at about 7) per cent. a year 9 10.30 Own 
Last year the drop was about 20 per & 2.30 
cent. —an exceedingly steep and 9 10.30 Own 
dangerous decline & 2.30 
The producer was getting not the same | Thur., ., 10 10. 30. «Rialto 
percentage of lower box-office takings but 
a lower percentage of box-office takings . 10 10.30 Celluloid 
10 10.30 Own 
" “e & 2.30 
No Extravagance 10 1030 Own 
He believed that everyone would admit & 2.30 
a number of years ago, many charges of 10 2.30 Own 
extravagance could be levied against the ” » 10 2.30 Own 
production side of the industry, But to- Fri., » Il 10.30 Own 
day, sheer economic necessity had the & 2.30 
effect of weeding out, perhaps not all, : 
but the major part of extravagance Fri., » Tl 10.30 West End 
During the last few years practically 
- basis production ranges had gone up Wed. a 10.45 Gaumont 
lew techniques like the wide screen had Fri il 10.30 Capitol 
inevitably involved higher costs of pro- ” _ 
duction He compared two films made 
in the same studio with the same artist a rs 
one made in 1955, the other in 1957. The Wed., » 9 1045 Gaumont 
earlier film cost £188,000, the 1957 pro- 
duction £284,000 Though the 1957 film Thur., ., 10 10.45 Majestic 
might be physically bigger, and there may 
have been accidental reasons raising the 
cost, the most that could be knocked off Fri., a 10.30 Odeon 
for the purposes of strict comparison was 
£45,000—which still meant an increase of 
£51,000 Wed., ,, © 10.45 Gaumont 
From this the lesson could be drawn 
that basic production costs had gone up 
in the region of 25 to 30 per cent. But | Thur., ,, 10 10.30 Gaumont 
the returns the producer might expect 
from the box-office in this country were 
in the region of 30 to 40 per cent. less. | Tues., ., 8 10.30 Hippodrome 
The only thing which could give the | Fri., a ie 10.30 Odeon 
Printed in Great 


LONDO 
Thundering Jets; One short 
The Sheepman 
Thunder Road 
Cattle Empire; One short 


Four shorts 
Satchmo the Great — 


Underwater Warrior 


The Camp on Blood Island 
The Travellers; Decision 
Hidden Fear 


BIRMINGHAM 
The Quiet American 


CARDIFF 
The Quiet American 
Peyton Place 


GLASGOW 
The Quiet American 


LEEDS 
The Quiet American 


LIVERPOOL 
The Quiet American 


MANCHESTER 
The Quiet American 


NEWCASTLE 
The Quiet American 


SHEFFIELD 
The Young Invaders Me 
The Quiet American as al 


Rex Reason nas Oe 
Glenn Ford on ie 


20th Century- 
Fox 
MGM 


United Artists Robert Mitchum AN 


20th Century- Joel McCrea —_ 
Fox 
Carlyle “ie —— U 
United Artists Louis Armstrong U 
MGM Dan Dailey U 
Columbia Carl Mohner x 
Warner Clint Walker U 
United Artists John Payne — 


United Artists Audie Murphy ... A 


United Artists 
20th Century- 
Fox 


United Artists 


Audie Murphy ... 
Lana Turner 


>> 


Audie Murphy ... A 


United Artists Audie Murphy ... A 


United Artists Audie Murphy ... A 


United Artists Audie Murphy ... A 


United Artists Audie Murphy ... A 


Warner 


... James Garner... 
United Artists 


Audie Murphy ... 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


SITUATIONS VACANT... 9d. per word 
SITUATIONS WANTED ..44. , . | 
FINANCIAL Mw? w s 
FOR SALE & WANTED ..1- . » 
MISCELLANEOUS . Ie 


Caps. 24. per word extra. Box Nos. 1/- - extra. 


All cl fied Adverti must be 
prepaid (except approved accounts). 


nee a): 96- 98, Long Acre, 
Telephone : TEMple p 2468. Ext. 271 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
MANAGER /OPERATOR required with 


wile to act as Assistant Manager. Small 
modern theatre at Market Deeping, Lincs 
Latest equipment and CinemaScope. A 
nice house goes with this position. Experi- 
ence, age and references, to J. S. Ban- 
crof Managing Director Embassy 
Theatre, Peterborough. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONAL circumstances force ex- 
perienced projectionist (30) to seek posi- 
tion terminating at 5.30 p.m. Early morn- 
ing start. London. K., Box 864, Kinematc- 
graph Weekly 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PRODUCER WISHES TO TEAM UP 
WITH OUT-OF-THE-RUT_ WRITER 
DIRECTOR ON PRODUCTION PRO- 


GRAMME. L., Box 864, Kinematograph 
Weekly 
—— — 


CINEMA TO LET 


~ CINE MA seating 460, newly decorated. 

new screen, Curtains, seating, Carpets, etc., 

for rent due to illness of owner. Rent 

£12 10s. per week includes two shops, one 

empty. Immediate possessicn. Write, J, 
Box 863, Kinematograph Weekly. 
— a 


THEATRE SEATS 


REBUILT CHAIRS 


NEW CHAIRS 


CONSULT 


The Largest Seating 
Renovators in Great Britain 
SEATING + CARPETS + CURTAINS 
Illustrated Brochure and 
Stock Lists with pleasure 


102 BRIGHTON ROAD, LONDON, N.16 
Cissold 6617/8. Managing Director : Gerald LEVENSON 


LOOK TO 


THE FUTURE 


with the best 


FRAMES AND PUBLICITY 


COMBINED SERVICE 


CLASSIC DISPLAYS LTD., 


305-7 Upper Street, London, N.1) 
CANonbury 9401-2 | 


VALUERS 
to the 
MOTION 
PICTURE 
INDUSTRY 


CINEMAS 


SOUTH COAST 

Freehold. Unopposed, excep- 
tionally well fitted and equipped 
cinema, seating about 800 and 
on main road in large town easily 
accessible to London. Car Park. 
Consistent takings and profits. 
Price only £13,000 (mortgage if 
required). (C.203) 


HOME COUNTIES 

Freehold cinema, occupying very 

large and 

Seating 800. 

All figures and accounts open to 

inspection. Price £20,000. 
C.238) 


valuable position in 


extending district. 


Further particulars of 
available properties 


the above 
will be 


MESSRS. 


HARRIS & GILLOW 


FOR SALE 


YORKS. 


In one of the largest towns. 
Freehold, seating over 600. Lease 
over 900 years at £8 p.a. G.R. 
Present steady takings and profits 
capable of considerable increase. 
£5,000. (B.151) 


Price only 


HANTS. 


Freehold. Unopposedandexempt 
tax. Well established and situate 


in favourite town. 7 day. Cinema- 

Scope facilities available. Sound 

profits. Price only £5,500. 
(B.134 


and of all other 
supplied to principals only. 


Telephone: GERrard 2504 (10 lines) 


Cinema and Theatre Agents, Valuers and Auctioneers 


93/95 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Faddist, London 


Displays 


of exceptional 
finish & distinction 


COLTMAN’S 


FRAMES 


STILL and POSTER 


BACKGROUNDS 
CASES & CABINETS 


CATEGORY BOARDS 

SEAT INDICATORS 

INTERCHANGEABLE 
LETTER BOARDS 


Outright Sale or fully 
maintained and serviced at 
low inclusive weekly charge 


COLTMAN’S 


FAIRFIELD WORKS 
HOUNSLOW 3265-6 


POSTERS 


~ POSTERS! _ Samples, quotations ‘free 
Poster and Display Artists, 106, U 


pper 
Parliament Street, Nottingham 


_CAMERAS AND etn cntineennted 


NEWMAN and Sinclair model “ G’ 
Camera with 25-mm., 40-mm., 
and 75-mm 
Lenses, Magazines and three Cases all in 
mint condition, £495.—Drummer Films, 
Rank Laboratories, 
Middlesex. 


GAUMONT BRITISH 


35mm PORTABLE SOUND 
PROJECTORS 


New or Rebuilt Models available Series 
3 or 4. We have a large stock of these 
popular sound projectors new in makers’ 
cases or rebuilt models with full after- 
sales service to purchasers. Spares 
available from stock. Spools. Film 
Storage Bins. Projector Stands. Lamps. 
Film Splicers £9. Premier Junior Film 
Menders £3. Rewinders £4 pair. 35mm 
Horizontal Bench Rewinders, new, 
2,000ft. £10 per pair. Other accessories 
available. 

HARRINGAY PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
423 GREEN LANES, LONDON, N.4. MOU 5241/2 


50-<mm. | 
Cooke Speed Panchro f2 | 


Denham, Uvxbridgce, | 


a FOSTERS 


(CURTAINS) LIMITED 


OF NOTTINGHAM 


FOR CINEMA 
| rq] DECORATIONS 
AND CURTAINS 


375. WESTDALE LANE WEST 


TELEPHONE 61047 Nottm Whee pat 


OIRESTOR 


BARGAIN of the WEEK 
| | Interesting oddments. Rewinders, second- 
hand Kalee, Premier RR Beard, ete., } in. 
£5 10s. each. 1,000 ft. spools quite new and 
unused, suitable cartoons and newsreels, etc., 
Simplex fitting, box of 10 spools, £2 10s. 
Simplex top spoolboxes complete all fittings 
except firetrap, £2 10s. each, brand new. 
Pyrene d, small size, 
£2 10s. each. Premier Janier splicers, second- 
hand, £2 each. 
C.W.0. only, refunded if goods returned within 14 
days of receipt. 
SANKEY, PICTUREDROME, ATHERSTONE, 
Tel. : Atherstone 3210/3202 


WARKS 


spindle £2 10s. each, ditto new and unused | | 


Newcastle: 52 Stowell Street. Tel.: 25539 
Cardiff: 99 Cathedral Road. Tel.: 31609 
Glasgow: 130 Rentieid St. Tel.: 7508/9 Dougias 


MODERNISATION 1". 


SPECIALIST CONTRACTORS 


@ TECHNICAL 
29 Hanover St., 
Batley, Yorks. 
Tel.: 754. 


@ sats 


Whirlow Lane, 
Sheffield, 11. 
Tel. : 72892. 


DECORATIONS, #05 


—————— Joinery, Furnishings 
Midlands : 
16 Phipson Ad., 
Birmingham, 11. 
Tel.; South 0485 


(Leadon: 
23 Fir Grove, 
New Malden, Surrey 
Tel.: Malden 0389 


A few shillings spent on a classified 
advertisement in the  Kinematograph 
Weekly” will pay handsome 
dividends. Send your "Smalls" today ! 


GODDARD & SMITH 


22 KING STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON, S.W.1 


WHI. 2721 (20 lines) 
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BE! A tray full of > 


SinPat. BB 


=e TOP-SELLERS « 
) and everybody's happy ! 


When Sun-Pat’s in the tray, your salesgirls are busy. Your customers 
are satisfied. And no wonder! People KNOW Sun-Pat service takes 


some beating, too. It’s speedy and efficient. You try it! 


Look at this big, top-selling range 
Salted Peanuts - Salted Cashew Nuts - Salted Mixed Nuts 
Selected Mixed Nuts - Selected Hazel Nuts - Mixed Nuts and Raisins 
Milk Chocolate Coated Raisins - Milk Chocolate Coconut Squares 
Assorted Fruit Jellies - Melody Mix - Choc-o-Toffees - Kiddie Chocs 
Popcorn - Milk Chocolate Roasted Peanuts - Milk Chocolate ‘ Noddy’ 
Mint Thinsies - Peanut Brittle - Nut & Fruit Assortment. 

And special 3d. lines for your matinee: 

Matinee Mix - Rainbow Mix - Jelly Drops - Choc-o-Toffees. 

The full range of Elizabeth Shaw, Helm Royal and Rogall’s 
Candyland Confectionery is also available. 


Samples will be sent on request. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Send this coupon for sample range to 
L. G. Hutchinson - Sales Manager 9 
Cinema Division. H.S. Whiteside & Co Ltd 


London - SE5- Phone: Rodney 5432 
(15 lines) 


NAME 


| 
ADDRESS atic | 
| 
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